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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


‘Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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Rambles of a Roving Parson 
CITY VERSUS COUNTRY 


Gerorcre A. Gay 


HE other day I visited a large city 

and joined the throngs which 
crowded the sidewalks. There: was a 
feeling of belonging to a huge family. 
An atmosphere of efficiency prevailed. 
There was a sense of “drive,” aggressive- 
ness, achievement, discipline. Policemen, 


neatly and attractively uniformed, with 


boots shining, mounted on handsome, 
intelligent, spirited horses; sleek auto- 
mobiles driven by men whose eyes were 
somewhat hard, expressive of steel, of 
fighting spirit, determination, desire for 
success, moved smoothly over paved 
streets. Store windows filled with inter- 
esting displays of goods, theatres with 
bright lights, hotels inviting the pedes- 
trian to rest awhile, held the attention. 
It is a thrilling experience to go from a 
small town to a city, but I would not 
care to live in those large, noisy, crowded 
places. Visit them, yes. Remain in 
them? No. 


Cities represent elements of human 
character and certain tendencies of 
populations and governments. They 
express man’s desire to be one of many, 
to be buoyed up by the presence of 
crowds, to share in activities by the 
masses. Weight, numbers, power— 
these the cities symbolize. Quantity, 
pressure, haste, speed, production, trade, 
wealth—these are associated with city 
life. Centralized political power is 
familiar to the &ity. Alexander Hamil- 
ton was, in his day, the representative 
and exponent of the city’s point of view. 
He believed in centralization, executive 
power, strong concentrations of power. 
He distrusted the ordinary people, 
questioned their wisdom, doubted that 
they had the ability to share extensively 
and wisely in government. Thomas 
Jefferson was a man who loved the soil, 
who was brought up on a farm, who 
knew his neighbors, and who was a 
believer in the common man. He did 
not like city life, he embodied simplicity 
in all of his thinking and conduct, and 
he was the embodiment of everything 
that we include when we speak of 
democratic procedure. These two men 
symbolized the age-old debate of the 
values of city versus country. 

This question again has assumed im- 
portance. The problems of the present 
which involve industry, agriculture, a 
war economy, juvenile delinquency, dis- 
tribution of food, rationing of articles, 
morals, and war itself, carry us back 
through centuries to the basic need of 
man for land, for oxygen, for food, for 
independence, for freedom, and each of 
these obliges us to ask the relative im- 
portance of city as compared with the 
absolute importance of the country. 
Vladimir G. Simkhovitch several years 
ago wrote an essay entitled “Rome’s 


Fall Reconsidered,’ and his conclusion 
was this: “All that this study shows is 
that the progressive exhaustion of the 
soil was quite sufficient to doom Rome.” 

The United States of America and 
the other nations of the earth, also, 
must learn from antiquity as well as 
today, that a very fine balance, a very 
scientific balance, must be struck be- 
tween city and country, if we are to 
rebuild a broken world. What the soil 
means for civilization is one of the 
urgent studies of our times, and we may 
discover that room enough for each 
family, in the open, where there are 
trees, gardens, pastures, animals, birds, 
blue sky, farming, is what mankind 
needs. We may discover at the bottom 
of this world conflict—soil! We may 
find that the spiritual problem now 
confronting us is tied in with a recogni- 
tion of the artificialities of cities and 
the realities of the country. 


OUR KENTUCKY CHURCHES 


Self-appointed, or otherwise, it makes 
little difference. I visited our six 
churches in Kentucky during the last 
three weeks in June. Audiences ranged 
from ten to one hundred. At Fruit Hill 
constant rains prevented the filling of 
an appointment on a Wednesday eve- 
ning, but friends responded in a financial 
way. On a Friday evening we had an 
audience of ten at the Crofton church. 
Here, too, the offering was good. I spoke 
at our Good Hope Church on a Wednes- 
day evening, where the attendance was 
about fifty. The actual membership 
here is hardly more than ten, but the 
people in the community are generally 
friendly to the church. Good Hope gave 
a nice offering and collected something 
for our church-at-large. So much for 
week-day services. 

(Continued on page 478) 
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The Archbishop's Call to Repentance 


ET us not denounce our sins without naming our 
virtues and let us not name our virtues without 
denouncing our sins. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
recently called upon the British people to repent. He 
named great virtues that they have exhibited—“cour- 
age in danger, comradeship in service, perseverance in 
effort.” But he went on to say: “The decline in honesty 
has been very sharp and very steep and our standard 
of conduct in matters of sex is very lax.” 

“Tf the archbishop had been speaking to the Amer- 
ican people with equal candor,” wrote Roy L. Smith 
in the Christian Advocate, “he would have called upon 
us to repent for our widespread disregard of the 
Sabbath, our shameless exhibition of nude women for 
purposes of entertainment, our superstitious turning 
to astrology, our mounting tide of profanity and 
obscenity, our vulgar wit and our applause for the lewd 
and nasty, our flouting of decency in current fiction, 
our sodden drunkenness and frenzied gambling, our 
prodigality in the presence of the world’s suffering and 
the long list of moral failures which no man can name.” 


We echo these calls to repentance. We realize the 
danger involved in drink and immorality, but deeper 
than either of these is the American unwillingness to 
submit cheerfully to, rationing and the American dis- 
position to play politics with the most crucial matters 
of life and death for the nation. 

But naming these sins and follies shall we fail to 
take account of the American generosity that supports 
calls for relief that echo around the world? Shall we 
not recognize the personal service that men and women 
are pouring forth in our war effort? Shall we not 
rejoice in the willingness of men to lay down their 
lives for the country? 

We are a great, headstrong, reckless race not far 
removed from the pioneers who settled this continent. 
We have our good points. But the call for repentance 
which the archbishop issued for Britain may well be 
emphasized in America. If from no other motive than 
self-protection, we ought to postpone our drinking, 
our attacking one another, our profiteering, our law- 
breaking of every kind, and pull together for victory. 


Few Tears for Mussolini 


USSOLINI never has been a heroic figure and few 
will weep over his fall. 

Yesterday the power of life and death was in his 
hands. Today his own life could easily be forfeited. 
This sudden change of fortune is a matter of absorbing 
interest as it will be when Hitler falls or Stalin gives 
up his power. 

On a smaller scale we have the same thing in a 
free state or in a church. One day a man decides and 
orders. The next day he is out and in the crowd. 
The big question is how a man acts when power lies 
in his hands. 

Mussolini in the beginning did much for Italy in a 
physical way. He stopped bickering, put people to 
work, built roads, restored historic places, stimulated 
agriculture and started a bankrupt country on the 
upward path. The methods he took even here we do 
not endorse but at least he gave Italians something 
for their money. 

Then driven on by the insensate ambition of rulers 
who have tasted power he started out to build an 
empire. He conquered defenseless Abyssinia. And 
eventually he entered the war and stuck a knife into 
France. 

He may not deserve all the scorn that Mr. Churchill 


pours upon him but he is something of the jackal on 
the heels of a stronger beast that Mr. Churchill calls 
him. 

The news of the fall of Mussolini is highly im- 
portant. It does not mark the end of the war, but if 
we redouble our efforts, we can make it mark the be- 
ginning of the end. 

Then we must try to show the Italian people that 
we want their friendship. 


“BY THEIR WORKS” 
Gas we declare in our sermons “It is not 


what we say or even what we do that is the most 
important thing about us, but what we are.” “And 
though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor and 
though I give my body to be burned and have not 
charity, it profiteth me nothing.” 

In appraising men, however, for what they are, we 
must consider what they do. We must not think 
simply of foibles, vanities and weaknesses. 

If our friend has too exalted an opinion of himself 
and annoys us by taking the floor or by registering 
indifference to what concerns us, if he is more interested 
in humanitarian movements than in human beings, we 
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have to be careful about judging him exclusively by 
what we do not like. 

In her Paul Revere, Esther Forbes has some per- 
tinent remarks on this subject: 

“What men they had been! It was easy for their 
contemporaries to remember Sam Adams’ political 
trickery, King Hancock’s vanities, James Otis’ crazi- 
ness. Even Joseph Warren had been a little febrile 
himself. But should they not be judged (even as the 
artist is judged) not by personal shortcomings but ‘by 
their works ye shall know them?’ 

“Paul Revere, almost the last left of the old guard, 
standing in the full sunshine of the new republic, would 
hardly have criticized them that they were not all as 
great as their own handiwork. Few great men are. 
Was not what they had accomplished enough? Should 
they be overblamed that each man of them worked 
within the limitations of his own humanity?” 

In the present war we are finding that heroes often 
are made out of material far from heroic. In our 
judgments let us think of all that makes up the man, 
words, acts, and of all the many sides of our many- 
sided human natures. 


CHURCHES, FLAGS AND SOLDIERS 


E have received the following letter for publica- 
tion: 


I write to ask whether I am the only Protestant minister 
in this country who at the present moment persists in declin- 
ing to allow an American flag or a military honor roll or both 
in his church edifice. I will not argue the point in this 
column, but will simply state that personally I fail to see how 
a church can post the names of those of its members who 
are serving in the armed forces of the country by listing 
them apart from other parishioners who may be just as dan- 
gerously occupied or just as devout disciples of the Master 
without blessing war as an institution or sanctioning military 
service as, at the very least, an ethical necessity, preferable 
to any possible alternative of Christian witness and service. 

My vestrymen seem to think that they might be per- 
suaded of the reasonableness of my position if any other 
church or minister in this country or Canada or England 
agreed with me, under present circumstances. 


Wotcorr CutTLer 


This is one of the situations where people feel 
deeply. In our judgment there are Protestant minis- 
ters who like the position of the devout and able rector 
of St. John’s Church, Charlestown, Massachusetts. We 
do not. But we should not fight to hang a flag in the 
church or fight to keep it out. We could make our posi- 
tion in support of the war perfectly clear either with or 
without a flag in the pulpit. Whether we had “a mili- 
tary honor roll” or not we should put also upon our own 
honor roll the people serving the country in dangerous 
places not militarized. 

We regret that much feeling can be stirred up in 
churches over having a flag or not having a flag, or 
having it on the organ as against having it on the 
pulpit. We knew of a terrible row over removing the 
whiskered portraits of a number of ‘ex-pastors from the 
Sunday-school room. We knew of another row over 
not hanging somewhere in the church “a painting pre- 
sented in memory of.” A lot of bad temper tries to 
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justify itself by the noble word “principle.” A good 


principle for churches is: “See the big as big. See the 
small as small.” 


WAR BURDENS AND CHURCH SUPPORT 


HURCHES and church programs need not re- 

trench to the point of crippling their functions 
even in a prolonged war. The evidence for this con- 
tention is contained in the report of Dr. Henry Smith 
Leiper of the World Council of Churches on the sup- 
port the English people are giving to their churches. 
For the second consecutive year Dr. Leiper reports an 
increase of funds given by English church folk for the 
support of their churches and missions. 

Before deciding to reduce the size of their church 
pledges because of heavy taxes, high prices, and un- 
certainties of the future, American churchmen should 
consider the fact that their English friends are carrying 
loads of taxes and other war costs that far exceed ours. 
Are the English reducing their church support? 
Dr. Leiper’s figures show-that, on the contrary, they 
are increasing their gifts to their churches. 

Facing the months, perhaps years, of war ahead 
during which our religious education workers, our 
youth leaders, and our general church workers will be 
more than ever needed, every one of us who are church- 
men and churchwomen should do some hard thinking 
and some heart searching about our financial re- 
sponsibility and our financial resources for the support 
of the church. 

The English people recognizing the Christian 
Church as the very mother of democracy are giving 
greater support than in peacetime. Will Americans 
do less? 


Baten. 
THE TORTURED THEOLOGIANS 


NY sensitive Christian in the presence of the death 
and destruction of war will be tortured. It is well 
that he should be tortured. What kind of a man 
would he be who could stand unmoved by the side 
of a little boy caught under a trolley car and who was 
sobbing out his little life? But tortured though they 
may be by the suffering and sorrow of war, the majority 
of Christians do not have to write 5,000 words every 
week to picture men as helpless victims of an angry 
God or to condemn those who go ahead steadfastly to 
win the war and to save civilization. 

If we do not see anything about duty but the next 
step, it is enough. Taking that step opens up the way 
to other steps. 

We do not consider it “apologizing for war” or 
“justifying war as a method” or “shutting our eyes to 
our own faults” to recognize the stark naked reality of 
a great danger and to meet it bravely. 

There was no alternative. If men offer submission 


to Hitler, non-resistance as an alternative, we reply 


that non-resistance, while noble and powerful in places 
where it fits, did not fit the situation which Hitler 
created for the world. 

We admit gladly that there never ought to have 
been a Hitler. We admit that we could have stopped 
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Hitler, Mussolini and the Japanese war lords before 
they started. But we did not do it. We were afraid 
of getting into war. We listened to pacifists and isola- 
tionists. That is, we failed to do our duty, and in 
consequence we have a much more terrible task to per- 
form today. We see nothing righteous about shirking, 
about wailing, about theological hair splitting or about 
trying to lock up the Christian Church in some ivory 
tower away from the fighting and the dying of millions. 

We are here in the year 1943, compelled to work 
with the material of 1943, and charged the best we 
know to do the will of God. That will to us is the 
arrest of international criminals, the policing of interna- 
tional roads, the succor of all the victims, and the aboli- 
tion of war forever. 


THE NEW ADVANCE 


HE new Advance under the editorship of 

Dr. John R. Scotford has just reached us. While 
he gives his readers about thirty per cent less material, 
the new editor has improved the paper by using larger 
and better type. 

Dr. Scotford is an experienced journalist and we 
cordially welcome him into the fellowship of editors. 


CHURCH STATISTICS 


HE Yearbook of American Churches, 1943, has 

appeared with some interesting figures. Benson Xe 
Landis, editor, is intelligent enough to realize that the 
results reported are only approximate as some denomi- 
nations do not report willingly and some who do report 
are not exactly frank. 

The Universalist Church reports 483 churches in 
1943 and 48,665 church members of whom it is esti- 
mated 46,891 are above thirteen years of age. The 
Unitarian church gives figures for 1941 and reports 
365 churches and 61,600 church members of whom 
61,600 are above thirteen years of age. The Congrega- 
tional Christian churches report 5,827 churches and a 
membership of 1,052,701 of whom 1,052,701 are above 
thirteen years of age. The practice of omitting the 
figures for children under thirteen in making up the 
totals inspires more confidence than the attempt to 
make an estimate. 

Dr. Landis reports a total of 67,327,719 church 
members in 256 religious bodies or denominations. The 
number reported in the 1941 yearbook was 64,501,594 
members. Thus there is a gain of 2,826,125 members 
for the two year period. There is a gain also of six 
denominations in the reporting and of 5,568 local 
churches. 

Slightly more than ninety-seven per cent of the 
church members are in the fifty-two denominations 
which have 50,000 or more members. The remaining 
three per cent are in the 204 smaller denominations. 

In compiling these figures, Dr. Landis used the 
figures of the 1936 Federal Census when no response 
was received after three requests for figures. 

Figures of the United Stewardship Council are used 
for gifts and contributions. In sixteen larger Protestant 
denominations per capita contributions for all purposes 
increased from $13.79 in 1939 to $15.17 in 1942. 
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Thus we find one half of the people of the United 
States belonging to religious bodies. We are indebted 
to the Information Service Bulletin of the Federal 
Council for this release of the statistics. 


TWO VALUABLE TOOLS FOR ALL OUR 
CHURCHES 


ee PLAN Book for Leaders in Universalist 

Churches” is the title of the sixth annual pro- 
gram manual produced by the co-operative efforts of 
staff members on the Central Planning Council. The 
manual, originally a project of the council of executives, 
has steadily grown in scope and usefulness each year. 
The current edition is an improvement over its pred- 
ecessors in many respects. It is printed rather than 
mimeographed. The general arrangement and format 
make the book a most practical tool for church work- 
ers. In addition to the introductory sections setting 
forth the philosophy and method of a well-planned 
church program, there is a section arranged month by 
month throughout the church year. Each of these 
pages contains two columns, one carrying the text of 
useful and stimulating material on program methods 
and one left blank except for the heading “Our Plans 
for Action.” The manual, therefore, is both a textbook 
and a workbook. It ghould be in the hands of all 
ministers, board members, church and church school 
staff members. Sample copies have been mailed to 
each of our churches and additional copies may be had 
for the modest fee of ten cents each or eight cents each 
in lots of five or more. 

Another fine tool for better church work is the 
second annual yearbook of the Association of Univer- 
salist Women, Teach Us to Build. Containing fifty- 
four pages and cover, attractively printed, and carrying 
as a frontispiece a picture of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church, this book is a publication of which 
any organization could be proud. The book is divided 
into three sections: education, service, worship. All 
three sections contain text and bibliography that will 
help a local woman’s organization mightily in carrying 


- out a well-rounded program. The section on worship 


is rich in well-selected materials and especially notable 
for its inclusion of some strong and beautiful verse by 
Elsie Oakes Barber. 

We write about these two little books not merely 
to praise the authors and editors as much as they 
deserve praise, but more especially to urge our people 
to make full use of these fine tools of good churchman- 


ship. E. HL. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The quota for chaplains assigned to the Universalist 
Church by the Navy Department has been filled, it is 
announced, “for the present.” 


Delcevare King of Quincy, Massachusetts has paid 
a beautiful tribute to his mother, one of the first citizens 
of the community, in an illustrated book just issued and 
published privately. Helen Louise Baxter King was 
in her ninety-third year when she died a year ago. 
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Lord Halifax at Laval University 


The following is the text in part of a speech made by Lord 
Halifax, British Ambassador to the United States, at Laval 
University, Quebec, Canada, on the occasion of his receiving 
an honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. The opening and 
closing passages were delivered in French. 


VERYONE who has imagination or loves history 
will always be happy if kindly fortune brings him 
’ to Quebec. For here, more than 300 years ago, by the 
side of this great river, much that was finest and best 
in France was planted. Here it took root and flowered; 
and here it still lives as one of the glories of this great 
Dominion. But much as I have welcomed other occa- 
sions which have brought me to Quebec, I particularly 
value this visit for the honor I have today received at 
the hands of the rector of this university. 

I appreciate highly the privilege of being enrolled 
as a member of your society; I recognize that the 
distinction so accorded is a tribute to the British people, 
for whom in the capacity of His Majesty’s representa- 
tive I am proud to speak in the United States; and as 
Chancellor of Oxford, I thank you for the token of 
friendship that this degree will signify between your 
university and my own. I am ‘glad to think that only 
a few months ago Oxford did honor to itself by bestow- 
ing a similar degree upon His Eminence the late 
Cardinal Hinsley, who gave to his fellow countrymen 
so notable an example of the highest leadership. 


Such bonds are indeed the outward expression of 
that essential unity of purpose which must govern and 
inspire the work of every true university. That work 
may be carried on by means of many and diverse 
instruments, but the purpose never changes, and can 
never be less than the training of the human mind to 
search out and to know the truth. 

No service is more necessary; there is none that 
demands greater devotion from its servants. They 
must have patience, perseverance, and, above all, in- 


tegrity, proof against all temptations which might . 


distract them from their pledged task. For those who 
serve truth serve a mistress who will brook no rival. 
Truth must always be a goal in itself, and he who 
seeks truth must follow wherever the search may lead. 

In theology, in science, in history, in sociology, in 
every department of learning, he must pursue truth 
with single-minded and intense resolve, and guard with 
jealous care any fraction of the whole that he may 
apprehend. And all this, because he believes truth 
to be the ultimate foundation of all life. 

The pursuit of truth makes tremendous demands 
upon human capacity and thought. Because the 
demands are high, those who accept them must be 
prepared for a hard pilgrimage. Nor may they hope 
that honesty of purpose will secure them from mis- 
conception and attack. Opposition will come not 
merely from those who dislike truth because it is 
inconvenient to their interests, but also from those 
who dislike it, because it is inconvenient to their ideas. 

History has shown repeatedly how easily men 
assume not only that their particular approach to the 


basic problems of life is the best, but that there is no 
other. They are not content to have a key; they must 
have the world acknowledge it as the only key. And 
the world, which longs to see the door of life’s mysteries 
unlocked, turns to them for a time in hope, and then 
away from them in disappointment. ; 

In the eighteenth century the French encyclo- 
pedists taught that reason, pure and untrammeled, 
was the sure solvent of all human ills. By reason, and 
by reason alone, they argued, would men reach the 
truth. And so for a while in France the Revolution 
worshiped reason, enthroning that cold deity on its 
empty altars. 

Similarly, the nineteenth century saw the attempt 
to restrict truth within the limits of what was suscep- 
tible of scientific proof. Once more it was not enough 
merely to make a claim: it was necessary also to 
exclude. Thus many men of science found themselves 
perforce in controversy with those who felt that human 
approach to truth could not be so confined. 

Yet, as we now see, the conflict between science 
and religion lacked reality, since it was waged between 
a conception of science which modern scientists would 
not acknowledge and a religious attitude which was 
not based on true theological interpretation. For it 
is one of the first principles of religion to welcome 
careful search for truth, and a cardinal rule of science 
to despise or neglect no facts, however difficult or 
inconvenient. 

Tf, therefore, that conflict has been happily resolved, 
it is partly because the assertions of Christian theology 
are better understood, and partly because, matter 
having acquired a new significance, science has ceased 
in the old sense to be materialist. The physicist’s 
study of the nature of the universe in terms of higher 
mathematics has at least discouraged him from making 
dogmatic pronouncements about its origin. He may 
not accept all the reasoning and the conclusions of 
theology, but at least he admits that there is such a 
science and that it is entitled to be heard. 

The effects of this change in attitude have been 
only gradually apparent. The arguments and dis- 
coveries of learning take time to penetrate the crust 
of accepted thought and to become part of the common 
stock of knowledge; but once there they are not easily 
dislodged. “The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and 
the children’s teeth are set on edge.” 

Moreover, slow as such processes may be, we 
realize more readily today that religion and science 
are concerned to answer different questions. Religion 
answers “why” and science answers “how;” and these 
questions are complementary, and not in opposition, 
to each other. 

There is also increasing appreciation of the fact 
that intellectual reactions, important though they be, 
are not the sole or the ultimate determinants of 
spiritual truth—in other words, that reason and science 
are not the only avenues by which truth may be 
approached. Men reach many of their most profound 
perceptions through the vehicle of poetry, art or music. 
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We may explore the mechanics of the instrument 
employed without thereby arriving at any explanation 
of the secret. A man may master the technique of 
Shakespeare or Milton, but will still be totally in- 
capable of writing Hamlet or Paradise Lost. He may 
be able to analyze all the pigments of a painting, but 
is no nearer for that to explaining why one picture 
is a masterpiece and the other remains a daub. Robert 
Browning, in his great poem, “Abt Vogler,” develops 
the same idea when he describes how the musician is 
enabled “out of three sounds to frame, not a fourth 
sound, but a star.” 

Science and logic are of course indispensable, but 
they have little share in determining many of the most 
important of men’s actions. No test-tube or retort 
can teach a man how and with whom to fall in love. 
No laborious mental process brings him to the rescue 
of a companion on the point of drowning. It is from 
no syllogism that he draws the inspiration to self- 
sacrifice on the field of battle. 

Here are mysteries which we must acknowledge, but 
cannot explain. They are mysteries which will always 
baffle human attempts to claim for science or logic 
a monopoly of truth, as they baffled the encyclopedists 
of the eighteenth century and the scientists of the 
nineteenth. 

And, which is the greatest thing of all, it remains 
true that beyond the explorations of science or the 
speculations of philosophy, the human instinct still 
humbly or blindly gropes its way towards a God, and 
is unsatisfied when it cannot find him. 

There has never yet been a movement to destroy 
Christianity, which, sooner or later, has not found 
itself obliged to face the necessity of trying to find 
something to replace it. Just as the revolutionaries in 
1789 tried to install the Goddess of Reason in the place 
of God, the advocates of Communism have attempted 
to meet the needs of men by an unsatisfying abstrac- 
tion of “social collectivity.” 

That longer, if less violent, and less visible. attrition 
of Christian belief during the last 100 years has been 
attended by similar results. The destroyers themselves 
are puzzled. They have taken something away, but 
they then realize that they have to fill its place, and 
that they have nothing with which to fill it. The more 
thoughtful of them begin to view their handiwork with 
anxiety, if not as yet with complete understanding. 
It is as though a child had removed the mainspring 
from a watch and wondered why the watch no longer 
goes. 

No Christian indeed can contemplate the present 
disorders of the world without feeling how largely they 
are the outcome of the continuous erosion to which 
the Christian traditions of society—in art, culture, 
laws, literature, and family life—have been subjected. 
This is not the place to analyze the symptoms or the 
stages of this change; but the cumulative effect of this 
mass movement of thought away from old anchorages 
has been very great. 

Not least upon man’s conception of himself; for 
truly has it been said that wherever we find a false 
idea about men, its origin lies in a false idea of God. 

That is certainly the case with the Nazi philosophy, 
the culmination of this destructive process. Nazism 
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asserts, in the words of Hitler himself, “the saving 
doctrine of the nothingness and insignificance of the 
individual human being.” But this doctrine, with all 
its catastrophic implications, is only the corollary of 
the Nazi deification of the State. For where the State 
is everything, the individual is and can be nothing. 
In this latest and most formidable challenge to 
Christian philosophy, the State becomes the final 
repository of truth and moral law; a usurpation that 
no Christian may accept. 

With rare courage the Bishop of Berlin reviewed 
these grave matters last Christmas in a pastoral letter 
to the faithful of his diocese. “The moment mankind,” 
he wrote, “—whether as individuals, as larger com- 
munities, or as nations—no longer feels bound by an 
immutable, eternal law, the results can only be strife 
and discord, hatred and disunion, disorder and chaos.” 
Conversely, he added, “The acknowledgment of the 
sovereign rights of God vouchsafes to the individual, 
to the family and to the State the right to which each 
is entitled.” 

To a greater extent than is commonly remembered, 
the social order of Great Britain, like that of other 
Western nations, is the child of Christian thought and 
of a desire to make that thought effective. It carries 
many marks of its Christian origin. The story of 
social progress that my people experienced in the last 
century is one of wide change, which it is easy enough 
to take for granted, forgetting the forces that pro- 
duced it. 

Yet it was plainly Christianity which inspired the 
work of such a man as Lord Shaftesbury, who spent 
his long life fighting some of the more cruel results of 
the industrial revolution, translating the spirit of social 
justice into legislative form. And it was the violation 
of Christian principles which stirred the soul of Charles 
Dickens into writing books that burnt the shame of 
social evils into men’s hearts as the reports of a hundred 
Royal Commissions could never have done. 

All this has meant, and still means, much. But no 
nation, any more than any individual, can live in- 
definitely upon capital of which he has been fortunate 
enough to be the heir. That is what most of us have 
been trying to do, and in making the attempt have 
been denying ourselves and others access to the essen- 
tial source of strength and health. The world today 
is full of tragedy. But perhaps one of its greatest 
tragedies often goes unnoticed and unmarked. 

This is the unconscious hunger and thirst of millions 
for something which they could be totally incapable 
of putting into words, but which they passionately 
need. Or, if they could give words to their hunger, as 
Mr. Alfred Noyes has reminded us, they might indeed 
say with the women at the sepulchre: “They have 
taken away Our Lord . . . and we know not where they 
have laid Him.” If man’s awareness of his own 
insufficiency were thus made articulate, he would 
understand that his real need was a knowledge of how 
to open his heart to God in prayer. 

Prayer, through which at all times and in all places 
men may speak to God, with complete assurance of 
perfect understanding. Prayer, by which men may 
feel their own weakness made strong by the support 
of God’s sovereign power. Prayer, by which all human 
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fears, failures, anxieties, sorrows can be brought to the 
foot of the Cross, and made one with the great redemp- 
tive act that the Cross commemorates. Prayer, by 
which man’s fondest hopes for the future of a tormented 
world may be joined to God’s perfect wisdom. Prayer, 
by which those at home may feel near to those far away, 
with whom they know they are knit close in the all- 
embracing love of God. Prayer, in which day by day we 
commend the souls of brave men who have died for their 
country into the hands of an all-knowing and merciful 
God. 

Small wonder if men and women everywhere are 
unsatisfied and ill at ease, since in their hour of greatest 
need they have lost that which was indeed their 
birthright—the knowledge of how to pray. 

Yet, amid all the sorrow and darkness of these 
times there is consolation. The example alone of 
heroism, not merely as an abstract idea, but as it 
appears in thousands of lives, brings with it the cer- 
tainty that man has renounced the philosophy which 
paralyzed so much literature and art in the pre-war 
world. Truly, as day by day we see acts of willing 
self-sacrifice and self-surrender, we can make new 
application of those jesting words: “He saved others, 
himself he cannot save.” 

Our minds, it is true, are now fixed upon the 
disastrous results of an evil choice. None the less it is 
the freedom of man’s will which is beg vindicated, 
and the manifold sufferings that we endure to prevent 
the domination of evil are a dramatic repudiation of 
ignoble creeds. We can, therefore, turn with firm 
confidence from the temporary triumphs of the evil- 
doer to the unshaken faith and hope with which the 
saints have enriched our world. 
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Just as the stars seem brightest in the blackest 
night, so in the darkest periods of history the examples 
of the saints stand out more plainly for our guidance. 


In contrast to those who have brought such misery 
upon the world, we rightly revere such a man as he in 
whose honor this University was founded. Abandon- 
ing no mean worldly position at the most magnificent 
period of French history, he held fast to his vocation, 
and from 1655-58 prepared himself for his life’s work 
in solitude at the Hermitage of Caen. Appointed Vicar 
Apostolic of New France in 1658, he spent his long 
life in work, boundless charity to the poor, and personal 
mortification and penance. 

Certainly the venerable Francois de Montmorency 
Laval, First Bishop of Quebec, is worthy to be called 
the Apostle of French Canada. He, and such as he, 
are not creatures of chance. They are indeed set in 
this world by the hand of God for the enlightening 
of his people. By their light we discern in true 
perspective the littleness of those who now bend all 
their efforts to blot out Christian civilization, and can 
see how transitory are those triumphs, that might seem 
to human judgment so tremendous. 

And in that light, through all perils and perplexities, 
if we humbly consecrate all we have to give and try 
to do to the service of God’s will, we may feel complete 
assurance that those men, who have so sorely scourged 
the world, shall pass like an evil dream. 


I myself have seen the ungodly in great power: ... . 

I went by, and lo, he was gone: I sought him, 

But his place could nowhere be found. 
Keep innocency, and take heed unto the thing that is right: 
For that shall bring a man peace at the last. 


Aititudes Toward Death® 


Paul M. 


HIS is a personal statement, not a piece of evan- 

gelism. It is a tentative statement. Maturing 
experience has changed my attitude in years past. I 
see no reason to believe that I have stopped growing. 
As a matter of fact, I believe that my attitude toward 
death will always be tentative and incomplete. The 
twin mysteries of birth and death lie at the very core 
of the universe. Where we come from and where we 
go to are God’s secret. God has a right to some 
privacy! 

There have been four stages in my attitude toward 
death. They have not been clear-cut, however. They 
have flowed into one another. 

Stage I. As a boy in Sunday school I regarded 
death as an arrest by a grim-visaged policeman with a 
scythe. This arrest was followed by a kind of trial. 
The big accounting book would be brought out, my 
assets and liabilities of conduct would be compared, 
and a balance struck. An overplus of good deeds would 
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put me in the black and would admit me to a kind of 
immortality, definition uncertain. To end up in the 
red would throw me into some kind of oblivion. Hell- 
fire was never very real to me. 

In Stage IJ, death was a graduation exercise in 
which even the “dumb bunnies” and the troublemakers 
were graduated. Life was an educational system 
divided into the lower and the higher grades. God was 
the good teacher who loved all the pupils, even the 
obstreperous boys in the back of the room—the boys 
who never studied but who misbehaved, who teased 
the girls, threw spitballs, played hooky. Their mis- 
behavior upset the order of the classroom, interfered 
with their own education and with that of others; but 
God saw potentialities of good under their unpromis- 
ing exterior. 

This boy’s coarseness hid a strength which could 
be harnessed. That boy’s disobedience and stubborn 
defiance of authority cloaked a fearless independence. 
The cocky rudeness of another was but the outward 
sign of an inward sensitiveness which the boy himself 
did not understand and of which he was secretly 
ashamed. 
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And so at death, not because of merit but because of 
God's patient love and infinite goodness, all were grad- 
uated into another school, one where the laggards and 
the truants would discover their real selves and make 
good on their inherent promise. 


Stage III was a period in which I came to doubt 
the reality of a personal God and consequently of a 
personal immortality. Life was still good and sweet 
and sound at the core. There were still forces on which 
one could lay hold for steadiness and strength. But I 
had left the policeman God far behind. The Santa 
Claus God who answers the foolish whinings of im- 
patient children was dead, too. Even the patient, 
loving teacher had receded into the mists of an imper- 
sonal intelligence who had created the universe accord- 
ing to an infinite and eternal pattern and who had 
given men enough sense to discover the pattern for 
themselves and adapt themselves to it. 

It seemed to me that death probably put an end 
to self-consciousness, but that wasn’t all loss. Joy and 
love and creative work might cease, but so also would 
fear and pain and hate and failure. Two things didn’t 
end, and these were enough immortality for any man. 
In the first place, all the clean, brave, kind, helpful 
things I had done would remain. The song might be 
ended, but the melody would linger on to warm the 


‘hearts and steady the hands of those who loved me, 


whose lives I had touched for good. And if I had been 
so fortunate as to make some creative contribution, 
that would live forever, even though my very name 
might be forgotten. 


In the second place, there were my children. By 
giving them of myself—not in the mere act of pro- 
creation, but in the building of their character by 
precept and example, mostly example—I could mul- 
tiply myself and achieve a very real and very satisfying 
immortality. 

Now when I conceived of death as an arrest fol- 
lowed by judgment, I feared it, lest the judgment come 
while I was in the red. But when I came to regard 
it as a kind of universal graduation, death lost its 
terrors. In the same way, in the third stage when I 
regarded death as a well-earned and eternal rest due 
every one who has lived with some degree of purpose, 
I was unafraid of death. The usual funeral with its 
outward show of mourning, its unnecessary burden of 
expense upon the living, seemed utterly incongruous 
with either Christian doctrine or common sense. 


Today I am entering a fourth stage. I am recaptur- 
ing the warmth of a personal God. Oh, the anthropo- 
morphic old gent with whiskers is gone forever. In his 
place is a law-ordaining, law-abiding God who will not, 
cannot, change His laws whether to humor a child or 
to aid a saint. But these laws, this orderliness, are 
my protection and my strength. (However, that is 
another story.) 

What is death? It is a major crisis, a major change. 
Science calls it “an irreversible cessation of the inter- 
change of living substances.” It is that and more. 
“In death a man becomes infinitely vulnerable. He 
loses possessions, income, books, vocation, family, even 
his very body. Do I know of any knot of life that will 


hold when I am pulled through the needle’s eye of 
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death?” (Douglas V. Steere in an address at Camp 
Miniwanca, September, 1942.) 


The “me” must face this change alone. In eternity 
crowds do not exist. We are born alone. We die 
singly. The only support of the me in the face of this 
tremendous crisis, this moment of unmasking, this hour 
of complete nakedness, is whatever awareness I may 
have of a source of power which is infinitely great, 
infinitely good, infinitely care-ful. 


If I am aware of such a power, such a strong, 
pulsing heart at the very core of the universe, some- 
thing or someone who pours the qualitative energy of 
life into the arteries of all the universe, then I can 
trust myself to be woven into the pattern of life, even 
though I may not understand. I may be woven under 
and over, buffeted and pounded, pulled and cut, 
knotted and cut again. It is only when the tapestry is 
turned over and I look at it from the other side that 
I shall see the design in all its beauty. 


The big question for me is this—have I learned to 
lose myself in the hands of the weaver? According to 
the Sanskrit, “That which is not given away is lost.” 
Have I, has the “me,” learned to lose itself? ‘Does 
it know that it was lent to be spent?” 


Life is full of “little,deaths” which prepare us for 
death—lesser surrenders, the giving up of what seems 
to be a part of self: I admit my fallibility and confess 
a wrong; I lose my job or my friend or my sweetheart; 
my child goes off to school; my daughter goes away in 
marriage; my son goes off to war. 

God pity the man who has died no little deaths. 
He will be afraid to die. That man is truly fearless 
who has suffered, who has died again and again. Such 
a man has poured out his life freely on a hundred minor 
battlefields. He has invested himself in others. Be- 
cause he cares so intensely about them, he is completely 
reckless of consequences. It may be a mother starving 
herself to feed her only child or it may be an “expend- 
able” soldier dying in Stalingrad to buy time for the 
defense of an entire nation. It makes no difference. 
The “me” has lost itself in love and in so doing has 
truly found itself. When Southwell says, “Not where 
I breathe but where I love, I live,” he is very close to 
the heart of religion, the religion of Jesus at any rate. 

So death is still a mystery. I don’t know what is 
on the other side of that narrow door; but whatever 
it is, [am unafraid. “For I am persuaded that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor powers, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate 
me from the love of God.” 


NEW TIMES 


New times demand new measures and new men; 
The world advances, and in time outgrows 

The laws that in our fathers’ day were best; 
And, doubtless, after us, some purer scheme 

Will be shaped out by wiser men than we, 
Made wiser by the steady growth of truth. 


James Russevt LowEEG 
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The Monroe Doctrine, Yesterday and Today 


Gerard Priestley 


HE inauguration of Franklin D. Roosevelt to the 

Presidency of the United States of America on a 
windy and wet March 4, 1933, marked the end of an 
era and the beginning of a new chapter in the history 
of Hispanic-American relations. Since the early days 
of Independence, the foreign policy of the United States 
has been guided by two deeply rooted principles: No 
entangling alliances and the Monroe Doctrine. The 
first found its inspiration in Washington’s Farewell 
Address and the second goes back to the famous 
Message sent to the American Congress on December 
OS Zo. 

During the course of the years, the pressure of 
events in an ever changing world, has modified in some 
respects, and enlarged in others, the interpretation of 
the Monroe Doctrine. At the time of the signing of 
the Treaty of Peace in 1783, the United States had a 
population of less than 4,000,000 people occupying 
892,000 square miles of territory. In the year 1823, 
the population of the United States had risen to some 
10,000,000 people settled on an area of virgin land 
lying south of the Great Lakes and east of the winding 
Mississippi, occupying 1,792,000 square miles. 

From 1814 to 1823, Europe was under the influence 
of the strongest and most effective international union 
which the world had ever known. This combination 
is commonly called the Holy Alliance, although its 
purpose was extremely unholy. First formed as a 
protection against the possibility that Napoleon might 
escape from St. Helena, it was used after his death in 
1821 to fight a greater power than even Napoleon, 
namely, the rising spirit of popular government which, 
like the incoming tide, threatened to destroy the last 
battlements of feudalism. The Alliance directed .its 
efforts to stamp out any movement advocating popular 
government that dared to raise its head above the 
ground. The climax was reached at the Congress of 
Verona, in 1822, which went so far in its autocratic 
methods, that Wellington, the English representative, 
was instructed to withdraw and refused to sign the 
proposed treaty. 

At the Congress of Verona the principal subject 
discussed was the status of Spain and the future of 
her American colonies. The Congress was anathema 
to the majority of Englishmen. The Liberals strenu- 
ously opposed the authoritarian doctrines of the Holy 
Alliance and resented its intermeddling in the affairs 
of independent states. Also, the rising English middle 
class had built up considerable commercial interests 
throughout Latin America which would be seriously 
jeopardized if the Powers of the Alliance sought to 
resubjugate the former colonies of Spain. 

After the death of Castlereagh in 1822, George 
Canning became Britain’s Foreign Minister. He was 
an experienced diplomat, a man of wide horizons and 
the first English statesman to realize the future power 
of the United States. Canning sent four notes to Rush, 
American Minister in London, on the subject of a 


joint declaration by Britain and the United States in 
opposition to: the suspected designs of the Continental 
Powers against Latin America. Mr. Rush reported the 
British Minister’s proposals to President Monroe. The 
President sought the advice of the venerable Jefferson 
and the aging Madison who advised close co-operation 
with the British Government. However, John Quincy 
Adams strongly opposed such a move, maintaining 
that it was unnecessary as he did not believe Europe 
to be in a position to invade Latin America. On 
December 2, 1823, President Monroe sent his famous 
Message to Congress. 

President Monroe asserted that “. . . the American 
continents by the free and independent condition which 
they have assumed and maintained, are henceforth 
not to be considered as subjects for future colonization 
by any European Power.” This was a blanket pro- 
hibition on the acquisition by European States of 
territory in any part of the Western Hemisphere. The 


Doctrine of Colonization, as this part of the historic . 


Message is called, plainly stated that as far as the Old 
World was concerned the boundaries of America had 
become crystallized. This sacredness of existing Amer- 
ican boundaries was, however, subject to two important 
reservations. The United States did not undertake to 
protect any of its neighbors either against disintegra- 
tion into smaller parts, or against absorption by each 
other. Still more important, the Monroe Doctrine was 
never a guarantee against the ambitions of the United 
States itself, and in the thirty years after Monroe’s 
Message, the boundary of the Republic was carried far 
to the northwest and southwest. 

The second great postulate of the Monroe Doctrine 
alluded to the designs of the Holy Alliance to restore 
Spanish dominion on this side of the Atlantic. Monroe 
warned Europe to keep “hands off” the new Latin 
American Republics. This warning was backed up by 
England’s attitude towards the Holy Alliance, and 
thus, the young American Republics were enabled to 
get on their feet and begin the difficult process of 
working out their own salvation—a process rendered 
all the more difficult by reason of Hispanic racial 
tendencies, centuries of autocratic colonial government, 
and geographical conditions which made transportation 
and social intercourse extremely arduous. 

The third postulate of this famous document reads 
as follows: “We should consider any attempt on their 
part (European Powers) to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace 
and security.” This is a very definite opposition to 
monarchies under. European influence. However, at 
the time of the Message, the United States Govern- 
ment had recognized the Emperor Iturbide in Mexico 
and later, the Emperor Pedro in Brazil. On the other 
hand, at the time of the Civil War, the United States 
protested vigorously when Napoleon III attempted to 
set up a European monarch in Mexico. Today, Canada 
is not recognized as a member of the Pan-American 
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Union because, for one reason, she is a kingdom, as 
are all the members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. 

From the above review of the political conditions 
existing in 1823 and the very brief analysis of the 
three main postulates of President Monroe’s Message 
to Congress, it will be seen that the framers of the 
original doctrine were not planning for the future so 
much as for their own time. It was in fact a declara- 
tion of “hands off” to Europe, an attitude which Chan- 
cellor Metternich described as “nothing more than 
impudence!” Monroe drew a line through the Atlantic 
Ocean separating the world into two distinct spheres 
—the New World and the Old. However, after 1823, 
the two worlds steadily grew closer together in political 
thought and economic and social life. Of course, even 
in 1823, the Doctrine of the Two Spheres was not fool 
proof for England, France, and Russia were large 
property owners in the New World. 


Many writers have pointed out that the Monroe 


Doctrine is essentially a matter of national policy which 
changes according to the necessities of the time. It is 
not recognized by any nation as International Law. 
In fact, the United States has not wished it to be 
recognized as such, because, had it been, international 
tribunals would have had a right to interpret it—and 
that right, the United States has always insisted, be- 
longed to the United States alone. 

In judging the words of the United States by her 
actions, it has indeed been difficult in the past for 
Latin Americans to know just how to interpret the 
Monroe Doctrine. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
many Latin Americans and Europeans confuse Mon- 
roe’s declaration with “imperialism,” “hegemony,” 
“dollar diplomacy” and the “Big Brother” mentality 
and analogous concepts. Many Latin Americans have 
denied that the Monroe Doctrine is a “regional under- 
standing,” arguing that such an understanding requires 
at least two parties. 

Germany has always strenuously opposed the 
Monroe Doctrine. Only three years ago, the German 
Foreign Minister, Herr von Ribbentrop, gave the fol- 
lowing interpretation of the Doctrine. He argued that 
if the United States expects to be free from all inter- 
ference in the Western Hemisphere, then it must 
scrupulously refrain from all interference in the affairs 
of Europe. The Japanese and German propagandists 
have repeatedly stated that their governments are now 
merely engaged in putting into reality a Monroe 
Doctrine for Asia and Europe. The reply to the 
German Foreign Minister’s interpretation made by the 
United States was to the effect that because the United 
States has a paramount interest in what happens in 
the Caribbean, it does not follow that she has no in- 
terest in what happens in Europe or in the Orient. 

Although in theory the Monroe Doctrine has 
covered the whole of the Western Hemisphere, in actual 
practice, from 1823 to 1939, it was applied virtually 
without exception to the Caribbean area. At the 
Montevideo Conference of 1933, the obnoxious corol- 
laries of Theodore Roosevelt and Richard Olney, based 
as they were on the right of intervention, were publicly 
repudiated and abandoned by the United States. This 
liberalizing of the famous Doctrine was largely due to 
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the strong peace sentiment existing in the country and 
the desire of the United States Government to improve 
its relations with the Latin American Republics by 
launching the Good Neighbor Policy. It found ready 
support among financial and industrial circles who were 
desperately looking for new markets as a partial solu- 
tion to the chaotic economic conditions at home. 

When Germany invaded Poland and the world went 
up in flames, the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
American Republics hurriedly met in Panama on Sep- 
tember 23, 1939, and in order to keep the European 
conflict from the shores of the Western Hemisphere, 
they adopted the Declaration of Panama. This dec- 
laration was in fact a new corollary to the Monroe Doc- 
trine. The proposal to create a security zone of 300 
miles from the coasts of all American countries save 
Canada was made in that pathetic era when nations 
believed that by being neutral they could isolate them- 
selves and remain safe. , 

With the fall of France, the occupation of territory 
in the Western Hemisphere by non-American Powers 
brought fears that the European colonies might be 
transferred to other European nations. In order to 
prevent this, another corollary was added to the orig- 
inal Monroe Doctrine by the Declaration of Havana 
in July, 1940, at which conference, the “no transfer” 
principle was worked out. 

The relation of Canada to the Monroe Doctrine is 
of particular interest because from 1845 to 1938 there 
is hardly a reference to the possible application of the 
Doctrine to any part of the North American Continent. 
During the hectic days just before Munich, President 
Roosevelt visited Canada and on August 18, 1939, 
delivered a speech at Kingston, Ontario, in which he 
declared: “the United States would not stand idly by 
if Canada was attacked.” Although the Monroe Doc- 
trine was not mentioned by name, officials of the State 
Department indicated that Mr. Roosevelt’s declaration 
was to be considered as an extension of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

In the summer of 1940, Britain gave the United 
States as a gift a ninety-nine year lease for a naval 
and air base in Newfoundland and Bermuda, which 
greatly strengthened the strategic position of the 
United States in the North Atlantic. In exchange for 
fifty over-aged destroyers, the United States received 
on September 3, 1940, the leaseholds for bases on the 
British islands of Antigua, Santa Lucia, Trinidad and 
the Bahamas. The bases completed the United States 
encirclement of the Eastern Caribbean Republics in 
general and the Panama Canal in particular. The 
proximity of “the bulge” of Brazil to the coast of Africa 
and the interest of the United States in building a 
great air base near Natal also points to the ever-widen- 
ing sphere of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Early in the spring of 1941, the Monroe Doctrine 
was extended to include Greenland. In 1916 Rear 
Admiral Robert E. Peary had urged the United States 
Government to declare Greenland within the sphere 
of the Monroe Doctrine but little attention was paid 
to the proposal. In April, 1941, by agreement with the 
Danish Minister, the United States took Greenland 
under its protection. 


(Continued on page 467) 
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SIX PILLARS OF PEACE 


EDITOR’S NOTE: A most noteworthy contribution toward solution of problems that 
cause world wars has been made by the Commission to Study the Bases of a Just and 
Durable Peace, instituted by the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. 
This is the third of a series of articles that deals with the “Six Pillars of Peace,” the 
fundamentals which the Commission declares underlie the solution of world problems 
to insure a just and durable peace after victory. 


By Sumner Welles 


Under Secretary of State 


HE second point in the Commission’s statement 

reads as follows: 

“The Peace must make provision for bringing 
within the scope of international agreement those 
economic and financial acts of national governments 
which have widespread international repercussions.” 

This seems to me the plainest common sense. 
Friendship between peoples, and political collaboration 
between governments, cannot be achieved or success- 
fully maintained if collaboration in economic matters 
fails. For the economic acts of ; 
governments affect the personal 
prosperity of individuals. The 
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effective ways to hasten complete victory over the Axis 
powers, and with mutual-aid agreements for this same 
purpose. In these agreements with a growing number 
of our Allies mutual pledges have been exchanged to 
seek, through agreed action, the attainment of all the 
economic objectives of the Atlantic Charter, and spe- 
cifically, “the expansion, by appropriate international 
and domestic measures, of production, employment, 
and the exchange and consumption of goods, which 
are the material foundations of the liberty and welfare 
of all peoples; . . . the elimina- 
tion of all forms of discrimina- 
tory treatment in international 
commerce, and . . . the reduc- 


price of crops, the chance to get 
or hold a job, the supply and 
price of goods on merchants’ 
shelves, the money to pay off 
the mortgage, these are the 
realities that lie behind and are 
affected by the wise or unwise 
acts and policies of govern- 
ments. And when those acts of 
government, as has often been 
the case, reach out in their 
effects across the boundaries of 
states, and deprive human 
beings in near or distant lands 
abroad of work, or of a market, 
or of the materials they need for 
their livelihood, then it should 
not be surprising that their 


. Assurance, 


. Political collaboration between 


the United Nations and ulti- 
mately all nations. 


. Collaboration on economic and 


financial matters of world-wide 
import. 


. Adaptation of the world’s treaty 


structure to changing conditions. 


through interna- 
tional organization, of ultimate 
autonomy for subject peoples. 


. Control of armaments. 


. Establishment of the principle 


of the rights of peoples every- 
where to intellectual and reli- 
gious liberty. 


tion of tariffs and other trade 
barriers.” This war-time col- 
laboration has moved forward 
to the problems of the peace 
with the conference on food and 
agriculture, the preparations for 
relief and reconstruction in the 
devastated areas, the discussions 
about stabilizing currencies, and 
the reciprocal trade-agreements 
program. 

At this very moment, the 
Congress is considering legisla- 
tion to extend the trade-agree- 
ments authority. As I recently 
stated: “The decision about the 
trade-agreements authority is 


resentment shows itself in action. 
Real and lasting friendships between large groups of 
people depend in the long run on their being willing 
to co-operate in the fundamental business of earning 
a living. 

The United Nations stand committed to a co-opera- 
tive program. The fourth point of the Atlantic 
Charter, which they have all subscribed, expresses their 
common desire “to further the enjoyment by all states, 
great or small, victor or vanquished, of access, on equal 
terms, to the trade and to the raw materials of the 
world which are needed for their economic prosperity” 
and the fifth point bespeaks their common wish “to 
bring about the fullest collaboration between all nations 
in the economic field with the object of securing, for 
all, improved labor standards, economic advancement 
and social security.” That collaboration started in 
practice with their alliance in the war, with combined 
efforts to utilize their pooled resources in the most 


not the only choice, or the most 
difficult, that the people of the United States will have 
to make about the foundations of the peace. But it 
is fundamental, and it happens to come first in time. 
Our action on it will be an acid test of our inten- 
tions.” 

The general direction of international collaboration 
has been charted, and the work is underway. What 
remains, and it is a task for many men for many years 
in many lands, is so to remake our relations with each 
other, in loyal and co-operative effort, that the great 
productive forces which technology has brought within 
our sight may function freely for the prosperity and 
benefit of all. The active help of all men and women 
of good will is needed to make that effort a success. 
Only as it moves forward with gathering momentum 
can we begin to be assured that the great hopes of the 
future, freedom from want and fear, are more than 
empty words. 
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Some Virtues of Omission 


Harmon M. Gehr 


ee E have left undone those things which we 

ought to have done; and we have done those 
things which we ought not to have done.” Those 
words from the Book of Common Prayer say just about 
as much as any words could. Truly they are the con- 
fession of every errring,-aspiring human being, weighty 
words from heavy hearts. 

If we were to put that statement in traditional 
theological language we would say that there are two 
kinds of sins—of omission and commission. “A sin 
of omission is the neglect to do what the law of God 
commands; a sin of commission is the doing of anything 
which it forbids.” (A Dictionary of the Bible, West- 
minster Press, 1936) This according to an encyclo- 
pedia of the Bible. 

But that all seems remote from our lives, doesn’t it? 
Theological terms have often to be translated, and 
sometimes they lose their meaning in the process or 
the meaning is changed by the time it catches up with 
humanity. We are, in fact, often like the little girl 
who was asked by her teacher, “What are sins of omis- 
sion?” To which the child promptly replied, “Sins of 
omission are sins which we should have committed 
and didn’t.” Really, our ideas about sin are often no 
clearer than that. 


Men have dulled their eyes with sin, 
And dimmed the light of heaven with doubt, 
And built their temple-walls to shut thee in, 
And framed their iron creeds to shut thee out. 


Henry Van Dyke 


But I have no intention of speaking about sins, 
either of commission or omission. What I want to 
discuss are some practices that are in the No Man’s 
Land between, not bad enough either in doing or not 
doing to be considered sinful, but which are definitely 
unnecessary. They could be omitted without causing 
any unhappiness and sometimes their omission would 
bring joy to mankind. Omitting them would definitely 
be virtue. 

It is related that Thomas Carlyle once arose at a 
dinner and spoke for two hours on the beauty of 
silence. Doubtless he spoke well and it is probable that 
his friends after the first half hour were impressed with 
the subject—the beauty of silence. Last week an 
instance was reported to me of a minister who spoke 
fittingly at a communion service for ten minutes—at 
that time his congregation was swept to the heights 
by his moving eloquence—but he had no terminal 
facilities, and a half hour later many were agreed that 
it was the most pointless observance they had ever 
attended. My colleague, Dr. Benton, told me the 
other day of a successful address he once made. It was 
at the close of a hot summer afternoon and five speak- 
ers had preceded him on a convention program—will 
program committees never learn?—and the audience 
appeared ready to melt when he arose. But they were 
polite—a virtue which might well be omitted at such 
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times—and kept their seats. The speaker, however, 
did the unexpected. He said that he had nothing 
more to say than.that they should go home and put 
into operation all that the previous speakers had sug- 
gested. That speech brought down the church! 

There is no virtue in words for their own sake. 
There is no virtue even in beautiful and intelligent 
words if the ones who are supposed to be absorbing 
them are beyond the saturation point. Lack of the 
knowledge or sense to recognize when an audience has 
had enough is worse than saying foolish things. It is 
a virtue then to leave out the immortal things that 
might have been uttered. One may even win im- 
mortality—at least gratitude—for what he did not say. 

It may seem that these remarks are directed against 
the preachers and orators. It is not intended to single 
them out—although I cannot help thinking of the con- 
trast between the few words Lincoln quietly uttered 
at Gettysburg and the many that Edward Everett 
thundered forth. No, I think the importance of saying 
only the meaningful, and saying it economically, is not 
a criticism of any particular class. It is rather a criti- 
cism of everything that is redundant in our noisy world. 
It is in affirmation of the belief that anything that is 
lasting or worth while is not wasteful of words, ideas, 
motions or substance. Generally speaking, most of 
us are wasteful. There are a great many things that 
we could profitably leave out. 

But let the artists teach us. Turn to music, for 
example. Bach hardly wrote a note that does not have 
meaning. The same can be said for Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Brahms. A few years ago I heard a composition 
by a professor of chemical engineering at one of our 
great universities. Of course he was an amateur, and 
there can be no denying the joy he received from hear- 
ing his own music. But the comment of one of the 
players was revealing: “He put everything in it but 
the kitchen sink.” Just so! He had not learned the 
art of omission and the result was a big noise. How 
much that we do is a big noise. When it is over what 
is left? We have not learned the art and science of 
knowing what to leave out. 

But it takes practice and concentration to be able 
to leave out the right things. Brahms worked sixteen 
years on his First Symphony. You can be assured 
that, as in the case of Beethoven, much of that time 
was used in revision and the destruction of preliminary 
sketches. 

Or think of poetry. There is a reason that one of 
the finest of poetic forms is the sonnet. It is limited to 
fourteen lines. Being forced to confine thought to a 
limited space has made some poets great and some 
great poets greater. And when a sonnet is not a 
mighty bit of poetry, think how little there is of it! 
Longfellow knew the effort it was to leave out the 
right things. Sometimes he did not. The only lines 
popularly remembered from one of his poems go like 
this: 
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Great is the art of beginning, but greater the art is 
of ending; 
Many a poem is marred by a superfluous verse. 


Painting and architecture exhibit the same artistic 
need of economy. For beauty it is commonly agreed 
that no civilization has matched Greek architecture or 
sculpture. If one reason may be advanced it was the 
sheer sense of ultimate qualities which make for beauty 
and the courage to leave the rest out, that causes even 
the ruins of Greece to be more lovely than the finished 
products of other cultures. Nothing unessential, either 
in line or ornament, is included. Or compare the 
paintings of Rembrandt or Van Gogh, with the delirium 
tremens conceptions of Salvatore Dali, and you will 
understand from the cool exclusiveness of the one and 
the fevered ravings of the other why there can be no 
question as to relative merits. 

So we might go on considering this enviable ability 
for killing defective brain children. A certain columnist, 
Grenville Kleiser, who writes sense if it is not poetry, 
has presented a practical rule of thumb: 


If you have a thing to say, 
Cut it down! 
Something you must write today, 
Cut it down! 
Let your words be short and few, 
And to make them clear and true, 
Monosyllables will do. 
Cut it down! 


If you’re writing to the press! 
Cut it down! 

Make it half or even less, 
Cut it down! 

Editors like pithy prose, 

Lengthy letters are their foes, 

Take a hint from “one who knows,’ 
Cut it down! 


> 


Have to make a speech tonight? 
Cut it down! 

Wish to have it take all right? 
Cut it down! 

Do not be a talking bore, 

Better far to listen more. 

Don’t monopolize the floor, 
Cut it down! 


Then there are virtues of omission in personal rela- 
tionships and anyone could supplement the few that 
occur to me. For example, we could do with fewer 
comparisons of persons. You may compliment one 
person by wishing that someone else were like him, 
but it inevitably means a slight of the other person. 
How many sons and daughters must weary of being 
told that they should be more like their father or their 
cousin or little Johnny Jones. As if there were one 
pattern of excellence in any field! What a dull world 
it would be if all children, parents, preachers, teachers, 
artists, mechanics and gardeners could be classified. 
Yet that is the kind of world that is demanded when 
comparisons are rife. One thing is certain as things 
are though: the people who continually make com- 
parisons and draw unwarranted conclusions thereby 
make themselves the subjects of comparisons. 

Humanity could do with less of another practice— 
needless criticism. Not that criticism is always bad; 
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when it is kindly, direct and arises from complete 
understanding, there is no better seasoning of the 
too even quality of life. But when it is bitter, 
trivial, constant, and without understanding, there is 
hardly anything it would be more virtuous to omit. 
It is the lack of understanding that hurts most. Why 
should someone who has no conception whatever of 
the forces in a man’s life, that make him what he is, 
stand by and rail with words that cut and sting, or 
virtuously assert their own qualities in contrast? Re- 
member Jesus’ story of the Pharisee in the temple? 


Pray don’t find fault with the man who limps, 
Or stumbles along the road, 

Unless you have worn the shoes he wears, 
Or struggled beneath his load. 

There may be tacks in his shoes that hurt, 
Though hidden away from view; 

Or the burdens he bears placed on your back 
Might cause you to stumble too. 


Still another thing we could stand less of in our 
human relationships is sentimentality. Not sentiment, 
mark you, but sentimentality. Sentiment can be a 
noble and moving force, leading to deeds of selfishness. 
But sentimentality is a mawkish thing of crocodile tears 
and exaggerated feeling. James Barrie’s picture of 
Sentimental Tommy, who was always deeply moved 
by the sufferings of others but failed when the crucial 
time came for him to identify himself with others, is 
one of the classic instances. That’s just the point— 
sentimentality is a selfish and petty device for getting 
a reputation of being whole-souled and great-hearted 
without having to pay the price. One thereby evades 
identifying himself. Its other name is insincerity. 

Really, I don’t think we are so sadly afflicted with 
sentimentality as once the world was. Read some of 
the cheaper Victorian novels or hark back to a time 
within your own memory when a woman was not a 
lady unless she carried smelling-salts, to know about 
a day when sentimentality was in the very air you 
breathed. But there is still enough of an abyss be- 
tween sweet-sounding words and the deeds that tell a 
more convincing story to make one realize that senti- 
mentalism is something it were virtue to leave out as 
much as is possible. 

For a hundred generations a wall in Jerusalem has 
been the scene of such lamentation that it has become 
known as the Wailing Wall. Orthodox Jews regard it 
as a privilege to return to Jerusalem that they may 
weep for the lost glory of their nation before the wall. 
Is that not a symbol of too common an attitude in 
religion? Men look to the past for blessing and inspira- 
tion; sometimes they discern the brilliant signs of a 
Golden Age there. Not only Jewish people but many 
of all faiths and traditions feel that their best days 
have passed. 

May I submit that this is not only an attitude that 
should be omitted but is as well an attitude that is 
opposed to all that a vital faith means. Like Lot’s 
wife, who because she looked back became a pillar of 
salt, an institution that lives in the past becomes in- 
creasingly rigid and unable to cope with the emergen- 
cies of the present. It offers no challenge to thinking 
people, it provides no means of meeting the changing 
and sometimes terrific problems of the day. 
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We must omit blind worship of the past in our 
churches. In its place we must invoke a dynamic 
faith in the good things that are in store for those 
that love God. “Let us have a church that dares 
imitate the heroism of Jesus; seek inspiration as he 
sought it; judge the past as he .. . pray as he prayed; 
work as he (worked); live as he lived... . Let us have 
a church for the whole man; truth for the mind, good 
works for the hands, love for the heart; and for the 
soul, that aspiring after perfection, that unfaltering 
faith in God, which, like lightning in the clouds, shines 
brightest when elsewhere it is most dark.” (Theodore 
Parker.) 

Another thing we could well omit in contemporary 
religion is the conception of God as a punisher. Today 
there is a revival of the ancient but not honored belief 
that a God of wrath and fire will punish humanity for 
its grievous misdeeds. Read the display advertise- 
ments on the Saturday religious pages, featuring the 
revelations of self-appointed prophets, or look in on 
any minister’s mail these days. That age-old belief 
of superstitious minds that God the vengeful, the 
jealous, the cruel, the tribal God of primitive times who 
is an exact replica of the horror that is in the minds of 
men is coming to judge the earth—that idea is rampant 
today. Probably it will be strong until peace again 
returns to our troubled world; such ideas always flare 
up in time of war, and make it even worse. For if 
nations feel that God, the Punisher, is on their side by 
virtue of their victory, there is no limit to the cruelties 
they will indulge. 

Yet I say that such a conception could well be 
omitted. In its place we must more than ever support 
Jesus’ idea of God as Father, which means, not punish- 
ment, but love and justice. It must be our faith far 
more strongly that men will get what they deserve, no 
more, no less. The guilty will suffer, and to the extent 
we are guilty we shall suffer, but not unnecessarily and 
not endlessly. And through it all there will run the 
thread of an all-conquering love. Indeed, divine love 
finds its complete expression in justice. 

One of the worst aspects of the belief that God is a 
punisher, is that one may escape anger to come through 
some selfish form of salvation. Only do thus and so, 
which is usually a pure externalism, and you will be 
saved. So runs the popular preachment. And all 
the rest will perish. What joy it must give the true 
believer to know that he is saved and that many of 
his friends, perhaps his children, are not! Might not 
that belief be omitted from religion too. 

Religion at its best is an exercise in selflessness. 
The great figures we worship—Jesus, St. Francis, 
Lincoln—are worthy of worship because they were 
completely unselfish. When religion is doing what it 
should to you it is discouraging selfishness and desire 
and urging you on to sacrifice for others. Religion is 
not a cheap commodity by means of which one bar- 
gains for his soul. It is life itself and its conduct is 
measured in the scales of a moral universe; justice 
comes before punishment, and love runs throughout 
the whole. Believe this and omit thought of the glory 
that was, the punishment to come or the futile escapes 
that little-eminded men may offer. Our world is God’s, 
and with God all things are possible. 
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Just Little Enough 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


HIS is a story for anybody not yet six years old. 

Once upon a time there was a little green duck. 
He was very unhappy indeed. He was unhappy 
because he was only a very, very little duck. In the 
pond where he lived were two white swans. The swans 
were proud. Their long necks reached out and ate all 
the crumbs of biscuit and cake which the children 
threw to them. The little green duck wished he had 
a long neck. 


“Dear me!” he would quack. “I’m not big enough 
for anything.” Then he would go to sleep upon one 
foot and dream he was big enough to get all the bis- 
cuits and cake in all the pond. But when he woke up 
he was the same little green duck. 

“Oh! Look at that darling little duck,” the children 
would say. “Let’s throw him a biscuit.” But before 
the little green duck could come, the swans came up, 
open went their black beaks and in went the biscuit. 


Every day the children and the mothers came to 
the pond, which was in a park; but never, never did 
the little green duck get anything. Always up came 
the swans, out went their long necks, open went their 
black beaks, and in went the biscuits. And they swam 
first to one place and then to another place as if they 
were saying: “Stupid little green ducks ought not to 
be allowed on our pond. They’re too small for any- 
thing.” And often and often the swans drove the little 
green duck away to sleep on one foot and dream he 
was big enough for anything; but he always woke up 
and found himself only a little green duck too small 
for anything at all, at all. 

And then one day the nicest mother and the nicest 
child found a little hole. It was a little hole on the 
bank of the pond. It was a little hole by a tree. It 
was a little hole only big enough for the littlest duck. 
It was full of water. 

“See!” said the nicest mother. “We will throw our 
biscuit in there, for the swans are too big to get in. 
Only the little duck could swim in there.” 

Into the hole went the biscuit. Up came the swans, 
but they were too big for anything. Out went their 
long necks, but not long enough to reach into the 
watery hole. Open went their black beaks, but no 
biscuit went in. 

“Hurry! Hurry, little green duck,” cried the nicest 
child. And the little green duck swam as fast as he 
could. He ducked his head as only a little duck can, 
and into the hole he went. Out went his green neck. 
Gobble! Gobble! 

“He's got it!” cried the nicest child. “The darling 
little duck! He was just small enough to get it.” 

“Quack! Quack!” said the little green duck, which 
meant: “Not big enough for everything, but just small 
enough for that.” 

The little green duck swam away, quirking his tail. 
The nicest mother and the nicest child went home to 
lunch. All the children and all the mothers went home 
to lunch. 
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Nature and Human Nature 
CLXXX-Various Reflections at the Farm 


Johannes 


NCE in a while the styles play straight into the 

hands of the average member of society. Take 
these shoes or sandals for women with toes showing. 
My toes have been trying to set such a fashion for a 
decade or more. And even now, at the farm, I find my 
old shoes and my oldest shoes all with holes made by 
a pertinacious great toe. Why should I not black 
them up and wear them to Cobleskill or Richmondville? 
The Madame has specious and superficial objections, 
especially to my announced intention to wear them in 
the pulpit. But I want to know why girls can show 
their toes and not men—especially in wartime. If 
really necessary one could cut some extra holes to give 
a symmetrical effect. The fashion, if set for men, 
would be a godsend to all who have more coupons for 
shoes than they have cash and for all patriotic citizens 
who believe in the government’s slogan “Use it up— 
wear it out.” Besides, what shoes are as comfortable 
as those that have summered and wintered with one 
until the great toe has bored through. 


* * * * 


Coming now to more serious subjects, let us take up 
the matter of two pairs of robins that have honored us 
with their company. One pair built in the woodbine 
over the front porch, a place easy of access, protected 
from north and west winds and shaded from the fierce 
rays of the summer sun. I doubt not that these robins 
faced squarely the fact that garter snakes and perhaps 
other snakes live in the foundation stones of the house 
or under the porch and in the masses of vine on the 
ground. 

The other pair, which perhaps had suffered from 
snakes and red squirrels, built at the end of the gutter 
(as I related in my last piece) which runs along the 
northwest side of the wagon house—the nearest of the 
farm buildings to the house. No squirrel or snake can 
climb conveniently to that high point but the after- 
noon sun can shine squarely upon the nest and what 
happens in rain storms only the robins know. 

Yesterday was an especially hot day and the 
Madame, who had been afraid that the baby robins 
would cook in their metal casing, called me to see a 
strange sight. Both father and mother robin, side 
by side, with outspread wings were shielding the babies 
from the hot sun. They sat there suffering, with beaks 
open, but doing the job that needed doing at that hour. 
As the sun sank low, they could be seen, one after the 
other, bending over and feeding the little ones in their 
gutter home. 

That night as we sat in the sitting room, just dusk, 
door open to let in the cool southern breeze, there was 
a terrific fluttering in the vine and the quick eye of the 
Madame caught the slender form of a snake beating a 
retreat. I rushed out with the stove poker but accom- 
plished nothing but the rush. Ten minutes later I 
again sounded the alert and grabbed the poker, but 


papa robin was ahead of me. Out fell the slender snake 
and was gone in the grass before I could get to him. 
He couldn’t face up to the sharp beak headed for his 
eyes. Soon one of the parents appeared with a good- 
night snack for little Tommy and Mary Robin, so we 
judged that all was well. 

Human beings like robins have to balance one 
thing against another when they locate. Shall it be 
water with fishing and mosquitoes or the hill country 
with rattlesnakes? Shall our house be put high where 
we command a view and fall down hill in the winter 
or shall it be low with neighbors’ cats making the welkin 
ring at 2 a.m.? I wish that I could be as wise in my 
decisions of this kind as the robins. 

* * * * 


During the latter part of June the heat was intense 
at the farm and yet the house was cool and comfort- 
able. Of course, if I would insist on broiling steak 
over wood coals when it was 90 degrees outside, the 
kitchen would warm up somewhat, but otherwise we 
did not feel the heat in the house. But if one went out 
to dig and delve or to burn brush or to open a closed 
ditch, he would start the B complex vitamins evaporat- 
ing fast. The farmers launched into the haying full 
tilt and made great headway in days that were perfect 
for curing the hay. The bird chorus gradually died 
away—the wood thrush, catbird, robin, wren, song 
sparrow and rose-breasted grosbeak doing the singing 
early and late and the red-eyed vireo, redstart and 
yellow warbler keeping it up in the heat of the day. 


* * * * 


To balance worries, sickness, care—all that is 
unpleasant in the wide family circle—we have helpers 
who, like Mark Tapley, come out strong when the 
going is hardest. 

There is the syringa bush which stands squarely in 
front of the house. Since we took out its mate a few 
years ago it has shot up and now goes above the second 
story. It has had so many blossoms that it has looked 
white even in the darkness. It is one of the syringas 
whose blossoms are fragrant, and how fragrant it has 
been this year! Fragrance is one of the healing agencies 
of God. And when this perfume has stolen into the 
house some way it has made us think of a fragrance 
that filled a house long ago when a poor, heartbroken 
woman broke an alabaster box of spikenard to honor 
one who had given her new faith in life. Even a syringa 
can help balance ugliness, self-indulgence, cruelty and 
restore faith. 

Then think what a spring of cold water can do in a 
series of 90-degree days. It gets hot at the farm as it 
does in Boston and there is no east wind to come in 
now and then to relieve the situation. I should put 
Boston, Lynn, and all the rest of the New England 
coast line into the summer resort area. And I put the 
little hill farm too, even if it gets very hot on a hot 
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_ day. But no matter how hot it gets the cold water 
_ flows on, coming up out of cool depths from a reservoir 
_ that has never failed since we tapped it and put down 
a 68-foot pipe, just thirty years ago. When one has been 
spading or ditching or chopping in the heat of the 
day, it is something of an experience to fill a glass at 
the flowing spring and to think of the streams of 
refreshment just waiting to be tapped all over the 
world. 
* * * * 

As our farmhouse stands on a hillside it is pro- 
tected on the upper side by a ditch which leads the 
water to a sluice under the driveway. It was put in 
by the highway authorities to take the water coming 
down the hill. The sluice never has been large enough. 
The freshets of springtime usually tear the entrance 
and make it necessary to climb over a chasm to get into 
the place. 

The building of the new highway up the hill by the 
county authorities modified our problem. A good part 
of the water is turned at the top of the first steep pitch 
and sent over one of our meadows to the creek, spoiling 
of course a considerable area of our land. The water 
that comes on down to us, freighted with sand and 
clay, this year plugged the sluice and backed up to 
form a pool which filled with the eroded soil. I have 
been carrying that soil in buckets to the garden. When 
dry the lumps of earth crumble and it seemed to me 
that the percentage of sand was high enough to make it 
a valuable addition to a fairly heavy soil. 

In the course of my excavations I at last unearthed 
the tile which marked the beginning of the sluice. 
Tiny coming by and seeing me at work got a long stick 
and with vigorous punching into the sluice at last 
opened it enough for our frog pond to begin to seep 
through. By morning the little pond was about gone and 
two slim, agile frogs were advertising for new quarters. 

I have salvaged only a few buckets of eroded soil. 
What a job the conservation leaders have on their 
hands to educate me and many like me. We are letting 
huge slices of our natural wealth float away to the sea. 

* * * * 


On June 28, I was the speaker at the monthly meet- 
ing of the Schoharie County Ministers Association. It 
was held at the Lutheran church in Richmondville and 
was followed by a picnic dinner under noble maples at 
the edge of a beautiful pond. The breeze across this 
sheet of water was a notable contribution to a hot day. 

Baptist, Lutheran, Methodist, Presbyterian, Re- 
formed ministers were there thirty strong, and I do 
not know how many other denominations were repre- 
sented. They were a young lot of men, well set up, 
and apparently well trained. As it was the last meet- 
ing of the year, the wives had been invited. The 
Madame accompanied me. 

The president of the association was a Baptist 
named John Brown of Cobleskill. On the morrow, he 
told me, he and his wife were to leave for East 
Northfield, Massachusetts, where twenty years ago 
he gave up a paying job as a truck driver to study 
for the ministry. He was a Congregationalist and 
studied at the Bangor Theological Seminary. He has 
made a success of the ministry and never has regretted 
his decision. His hobby for many years has been fire 
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fighting. As he says, he does not play golf, baseball or 
other games. He takes his recreation in the way that 
suits him best. He subscribes to the leading magazine 
on fire fighting and fire prevention, rides on the appara- 
tus when the alarm sounds in Cobleskill and is the chief 
fire warden for Schoharie County under the Office of 
Civilian Defense. At the picnic dinner he was the one 
who was passing the great bowls of food, and moving 
from place to place with pitchers of fruit punch. 

The young Lutheran minister, who came to get us 
for the meeting, is a naturalist—at least a beginner as 
he would prefer to call himself. He has an eye for 
color, is trying to identify the new birds, and loves 
to whip the trout streams. As one who is named John 
I was interested in a fact about his mother’s family. 
Seven boys in that family were all named John and 
were distinguished by the middle initial. Thus they 
could have been John A., John B., John C., ete. My 
heart warms with kindly feeling for the unknown 
progenitor of all those Johns who knew a good name 
when he heard it. 

My forty-five minute address seemed to go pretty 
well and the discussion afterward on Russia, on China, 
on the bases of an enduring peace and on what the 
churches can do to keep the peace treaty out of partisan 
politics was thoughtful and encouraging. Only under 
the influence of the good food, beautiful view and 
refreshing breeze, I took on additional preaching dates, 
enough to fill the calendar brimming full for the 
summer. 


Ferry Beach Carries on in 
Wartime 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 


ECENTLY a friend asked us, “What is Ferry 
Beach like in wartime?” We did not know the 
answer so we spent a day and a night at the beach 
to find out. Going from Boston’s humid heat to a 
Ferry Beach cooled by clear, fresh, off-ocean breezes 
it was like heaven. Come war or peace the waves 
beat on that old Maine shore with that same steady- 
ing rhythm which has fascinated and soothed and 
quieted restless nerves since the first man gazed on 
the ocean. In war as in peace the great pines brace 
their trunks against the wind and thrust their tops 
ever skyward. The gulls glide through the blue with 
a stateliness and grace which no man-made flying 
machine can match. In the nave of our chapel grove 
the hermit thrush still sings, his liquid notes as in- 
spiring as the service below. At vespers, the afternoon 
I arrived, I enjoyed and profited from Dean Skinner’s 
service. I was inspired by the sight of the gulls and 
the song of the thrush. Just to remind me that, like 
all men, I am of the earth earthy and subject to the 
pangs of the flesh, seven legions of mosquitoes attacked 
my ankles. But the service and the surroundings were 
well worth these small pricks of circumstance. 
Ferry Beach in wartime is in one respect just as 
it was in peacetime. The place itself, the ocean and 
the pines “that stand against the shore,” have their 
balm for the questing spirit. In many other respects 
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the war has changed Ferry Beach. There are very 
young men, there are men beyond military age, and 
men like us whom the army and navy deem physically 
unfit. Men whom we used to see always at the in- 
stitutes are this summer absent. Rev. Ernest Marble, 
a loyal and steady attendant, is today serving some- 
where as a navy chaplain. Many of the college boys 
who served on the crew in recent years are now 
scattered over the world serving their country. In 
spite of the absent ones the institutes were well attended 
this year. The youth institute brought out a large 
group of younger young people, boys and girls sobered 
by war and eager to learn. The religious education 
session was notable for an unusually large number of 
ministers intent on improving their church school 
program. The churchmanship institute, which I looked 
in on, was well attended (larger registration than last 
year) and staffed with a strong faculty made up of 
the two deans of our theological schools, Atwood and 
Skinner, Rev. Joseph Beach of Worcester, and Miss 
Ida M. Folsom of Headquarters. 

By the time this is in print the shortened season 
of Ferry Beach, 1943, will be over. The results of this 
well-planned, well-directed, and well-attended summer 
school will carry over into better teaching and preach- 
ing and community service in our churches throughout 
the year. We therefore are convinced that we express 
the mind of our eastern churches when we say here 
to the active members and officers of the Ferry Beach 
Association and to the staff members and faculty 
members of the institutes, “Thank you for your vision 
and courage to carry on in spite of many difficulties.” 
It took courage and vision for Dr. Etz and his board 
members to open Ferry Beach this summer. It took 
patience and tact and everlasting “‘stick-to-it-iveness” 
for Mr. Needham and his Quillen staff to get the food 
and supplies and to keep the place running smoothly. 
It took not only the spirit of sacrifice but also a will- 
ingness to endure the inconvenience of restricted travel 
facilities to be a faculty member this summer. All 
of our folk—association officers, staff members, and 
faculty members—as the young folks say, “had what 
it takes.” They have rendered a valuable service both 
to our church and our country for what they have 
done contributes not only to winning a war, but equally 
important, to winning a righteous peace. 


Funeral of Dr. Perkins 


UNERAL services for Rev. Frederic Williams 

Perkins were held in the First Universalist Church 
of Lynn, Massachusetts, Monday, July 12, 2:30 p. m. 
Dr. Perkins was pastor of the Lynn church from 1905 
to 1927. 

There was a large attendance (in spite of the fact 
that it was a hot July day) and many Universalist 
clergymen attended, some driving from Ferry Beach. 
The chancel was banked high with exquisite floral 
pieces. The organist, Malcolm Sears, who was with 
Dr. Perkins during the latter part of his Lynn pastor- 
ate, played “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God” and 
“Abide with Me,” two of Dr. Perkins’ favorite hymns. 


Rev. Wm. Wallace Rose read the service and spoke 


of Dr. Perkins’ services to Lynn and to the church. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Dean Lee S, McCollester spoke feelingly of the 
relations existing between Dr. and Mrs. Perkins and 
Mrs. McCollester and himself. When Dr. McCollester 
left Detroit and became dean of the divinity school, 
he made the Lynn church his church home. For years 
he was one of the summer preachers. He said that 
Dr. Perkins was a great preacher and always interested 
in social welfare both in Lynn and Washington and 
everywhere else that he had lived. 

He referred to the fellowship of the fraters of the 
Wayside Inn and the joy that Dr. Perkins had in it, 
and how proud he was of his record of attendance. 

Eleven years older than Dr. Perkins, Dean McCol- 
lester said that he had expected to go first, that there 
was loneliness for us in the loss of such friends but joy 
in the record that Dr. Perkins had made. 


Dr. Van Schaick spoke in part as follows: 

“When I heard that Dr. Perkins had gone to the 
hospital, I at once wrote him from the country a letter 
in which I said that ‘I could as soon think of anything 
serious stopping him as I could of the Nazis capturing 
the Rock of Gibraltar. It was facetious but it was 
true. He was so well, so strong, so clearheaded, so 
useful that he seemed like a fixed pillar in our church 
structure. ‘ 

“On the day that he died, I had a note from him 
thanking me and saying he had himself been more 
bewildered than he had been upset by the order to 
go into retirement. 

“Now that the change has come with such startling 
suddenness, the tendency is for us to think mainly of 
the loss, of our sorrow, of the gaps that must be filled. 
I caught myself attempting to list them in what I 
was writing for Tue CuristrAn Leaver. Then for some 
reason I thought of the epitaph that Thomas Jefferson 
wrote for his tomb: 

“ “Here was buried Thomas Jefferson, author of the 
Declaration of American Independence, of the statute 
of Virginia for religious freedom and father of the 
University of Virginia.’ And it reminded me how much 
we have as an endowment from our friend. 

“There is the Universalist National Memorial 
Church in Washington. He was the first pastor under 
the new arrangement. He left this great pulpit in Lynn 
to undertake the responsibility. We cannot say that 
he was the father of the project, for others here did 
more in launching it and in raising the money. But 
he was there when the church was built. He watched 
every brick and stone and memorial go into it. He 
worked tirelessly with the architect and the builder, 
helping them face emergencies and as a result we have 
a wonderfully beautiful church. It will be one of his 
memorials. He was a man who had not only religious 
faith but some sense of the beauty of the Lord our 
God and of the divine fitness of things. 

“Another memorial is our ‘Washington Declaration 
of 1935.’ It is called our ‘Bond of Fellowship and 
Statement of Faith.’ He was but one of the committee 
as was Jefferson for the Declaration of Independence 
but like Jefferson he was chosen to draft the document. 
In appraising the result one hardly knows whether to 
put first the greatness of the thought or the felicity 
and beauty of the language. 
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“After making the bond of fellowship a common 
purpose rather than a common creed, he wrote: ‘To 
that end we avow our faith in God as Eternal and 
All-Conquering Love, in the spiritual leadership of 
Jesus, in the supreme worth of every human per- 
sonality, in the authority of truth known or to be 
known and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and progressively 
establish the kingdom of God.’ 

“In this day and age of the world what a rallying 
cry is such a declaration for all who are working for 
a better time. What a mighty faith it embodies. 

“Those of us who are called upon to stand in the 
pulpit often have felt rebuked for haste in our work, 
for slovenly preparation or perhaps reluctance to go to 
some small group, by the care that Dr. Perkins took 
in his work as a preacher. Whether he mounted that 
beautiful memorial pulpit in Washington or stood in 
this sacred desk or was called on to go to some hall 
or tiny church, he gave his very best. He had such 
a high conception of the preacher as a representative 
of what is eternal, that he took infinite pains with his 
work. He would not bring to the altar anything but 
his best. 

“He was peculiarly happy on that hardest of all 
days for most preachers—Easter Sunday. I was with 
him in the Easter service every year in Washington. 
He knew too much to argue about what we face here 
today. He said again and again, ‘Faith in immortality 
is stronger than the strongest argument that can be 
advanced in its support.’ 

“T can see him now in that chancel with the Easter 
lilies and the palms of victory, speaking with the 
eloquence of clarity and precision, communicating the 
Easter faith not by what he said but because he had a 
faith to communicate. That too is-a legacy from one 
who never again can stand up and preach. 

“The strongest of all arguments for a life to come 
is the strength and beauty that are in the life here and 
now. i 

“As if he had been at the helm of a great ship, he 
has come gloriously into port. 

“Home is the sailor, home from the sea 


And the hunter home from the hill.” 
Ai \Wettse 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


(Continued from page 459) 

Vihljalmur Stefansson, in his book Iceland, the 
First American Republic, argues that Iceland should 
be included in the geographical sphere of the Monroe 
Doctrine. If the dividing line between Europe and 
America is a line equidistant from the American con- 
tinent and the European-African continents, then Ice- 
land should be included in Monroe’s Declaration. The 
State Department has not yet expressed any official 
opinion on the subject. 

From the above events, it will be seen that as the 
world shrinks, so the Monroe Doctrine grows. Today 
the British Isles is only seven hours flying time from 
Newfoundland and one may speculate, with tongue in 
cheek, whether in the not too distant future that citadel 
of democracy will also find itself within the enfolding 
arms of the Monroe Doctrine. 
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PRESERVING UNIVERSALIST SECOEDS 


Tuomas BuTLEeR 


teas question of references having arisen in connection 
with some statements made concerning the history of Uni- 
versalism in England, the writer must confess that he is en- 
tirely dependent upon an index rerum dealing with Univer- 
salist literature, compiled under the patronage of the Pennsyl- 
vania Universalist Convention. 

This index covers all known volumes dealing with our 
denominational history, many of our biographies, all issues 
of the Universalist Quarterly, related material found in the 
manuscript division of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
and of the Library Company of Philadelphia, in addition to 
which may be added the personal notations of the writer of 
these lines. 

The Historical Society is especially rich in Universalist 
material, through the deposit there of much material relating 
to the Pennsylvania German sects, and the fact that two of 
our own clergymen, Rev. James Shrigley, D.D., and Rev. 
Richard Eddy, D.D., having each served a term as librarian 
for the society, secured for deposit there much material con- 
tributed by both Universalist and Unitarian laymen. 

To the above named index it is desirable that there be 
added references to such indexed material as is available to 
the files of Tue CuristiAn Leaner, its predecessors, and our 
other periodicals. Where gaps exist in such indexing they 
should be filled, which means time, effort and incidental finan- 
cial support. 

The index at Philadelphia shows no reference to any article 
by Dr. Eddy relating to the history or ultimate fate of either 
the Winchesterian or the Rellyan Universalist congregation 
at London. 

Memory brings to mind later references to British Univer- 
salists in the columns of Tue Leaver and of its predecessors, 
but we have no notation as to year, volume or page. 

Respecting the history of the Rellyan congregation, those 
interested may read the testimony of Rev. Thomas 
Whittemore, D.D., in his Modern History of Universalism, 
(pages 299-300). Dr. Whittemore had secured his material 
acting as the official representative of our Convention, in an 
effort to secure fraternal contact with our English brethren. 

Of more recent date (1943) reference is.made to a leaflet 
in the Quiet Moment Libary, “They Kept the Faith,’ by 
Rev. Arthur Peacock, published by the Universalist Press, 
57 Cavendish Road, London S. W. 12. 

As to the congregation once served by Rey. Elhanan Win- 
chester, reference is made to the same book by Whittemore 
(pages 188, 298-300) . 

Again we have the Century History of the South Place 
Society by Moncure Conway, published in 1894. The main 
facts therein related have been used and narrative brought 
down to later date in the Ethical Movement in Great Britain, 
written by G. Spiller and published by the Farleigh Press, 
44 Worship Street, London. 

Many references to British Universalists are also to be 
found in issues of our denominational yearbook, Register or 
Companion. 

The writer is much interested in the collection of factual 
material relating to early Universalism both in America and 
abroad, and is desirous of securing the co-operation of others 
in his effort. There is no thought of publication involved, 
but rather the compilation of a series of source books in loose- 
leaf form, used to preserve much disappearing evidence. Under 
the general heading of Universalist Beginnings at least three 
copies are planned, one for Canton, another for our Univer- 
salist Historical Society, and the third for the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. 

Some of the topics upon which information is now sought 
may be mentioned as follows: 

The successive owners of the relics of Gerard Winstanley, 
now in the possession of the Rellyan Universalist congrega- 
tion at London. 

(Continued on page 471) 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION INSTITUTE AT FERRY BEACH 


D. Srantey Rawson 


-JVAILING from all over New England, New York and 

Pennsylvania, eighty delegates gathered at Ferry Beach 

to attend the Religious Education Institute held from July 
10 to 17. 

I have attended Ferry Beach Institutes off and on for 
twelve years but I cannot remember a more perfect week. 
Sunshine every day; warm winds and delightfully warm water 
to bathe in; congenial friends of long standing acquaintance; 
and new ones, whom we quickly grew to love and respect. 
Leaders who were specialists in their fields, filled us with 
new ideas and opened new vistas in the field of religious edu- 
cation and other branches of church work. 

The Institute opened Saturday evening in Rowland Hall 
when Dr. Ellsworth Reamon, minister of our church in 
Syracuse, N. Y., and dean of the Institute, introduced 
members of the faculty. They, in turn, briefly outlined the 
courses which they had come to teach. This was followed by 
a short get-acquainted period. 

At 10 o’clock we all adjourned to the beach for the Friend- 
ship Circle conducted this time by Dean Reamon. Fleeting 
clouds slid past a near full moon and the waves broke gently 
on the shore. In the background stood the armed soldiers 
whose duty it was to patrol the beach at night. In such a set- 
ting as this was our friendship circle held. 

Sunday morning began the first full day at Ferry Beach. 
Dr. William Wallace Rose, minister of the Universalist 
Church in Lynn, Mass., preached the sermon and Dr. 
Reamon conducted the service. Speaking on the subject of 
encouragement, Dr. Rose said that. this was a necessary vir- 
tue to true Christian living. Over one hundred twenty-five 
people listened with enthusiasm. 

Sunday noon the members of the Institute and those who 
had gathered for the weekend sat down to a delicious chicken 
dinner. It might be well to say a word at this time about 
the meals. Bob Needham, friendly secretary of the Ferry 
Beach Park Association, warned us Saturday night that we 
were not to expect too much in the way of food because of 
rationing and the difficulty in obtaining certain commodities. 
However, let it be said here and now, that despite Bob’s 
warning everyone had plenty of palatable food. The members 
of the kitchen staff, headed by Mrs. Clara J. Weakley of 
Philadelphia, Pa., did not have an easy time. They were never 
sure just what could be obtained nor the amount that would 
come with an order. For example, one day thirty-five pounds 
of fish were ordered. Only twenty pounds arrived. Instances 
such as this do not make it easy to serve people whose appe- 
tites have been whetted by the salt air and water, but the 
kitchen staff handled the situation admirably. 

Sunday night Dr. Rose began his course on “Becoming an 
Effective Person.” Dr. Reamon took the younger members 
of the Institute to the grove to discuss with them the topic 
“We Believe.” 

Taking as his subject for the week, “Universalists Believe,” 
Dr. Reamon conducted the chapel each morning at 8:40 in 
the grove. The weatherman was kind and each service was 
held out of doors. In a forceful and crystal clear manner 
Dean Reamon presented our Avowal of Faith. Each service 
was an inspiration in itself. The music was furnished by Earl 
Dolphin and a choir composed of members of the Institute. 
Brief choir rehearsals were held each day, yet the members of 
the choir sang as though they had been singing together for 
months. 

It was not my good fortune to attend each course but I 
listened to what others had to say regarding them and it was 
all favorable. 

Dr. MacLean is an outstanding leader in the field of reli- 
gious education, holding a professorship in that subject at St. 
Lawrence University. His course was packed with informa- 
tion and new ideas for those who took it. 


Miss Winchester, talented worker for the General Sunday 
School Association, offered valuable information on the sub- 
ject of “Guiding the Religious Growth of Children.” She 
also conducted an afternoon course on creative activities, 
instructing her ‘pupils in the art of spatter painting and slide 
making. One evening the slides, which members of her class 
had made, were projected on the screen and won praise from 
all who saw them.- , 

The omnibus course, of which Miss Andrews was the chair- 
man, proved most informative. Dr. MacLean, Mrs. Charles 
Wyman, wife of our minister in Lawrence, Mass., and Miss 
Winchester participated, each one dealing with a special sub- 
ject. Mrs. Wyman has done considerable work in the field 
of parent-teacher-child relations in the Lawrence church 
school. Her suggestions will prove of value to those who are 
endeavoring to establish closer relations between the parents 
and the school. 

All of the adults turned out for Dr. Rose’s course. He an- 
nounced at the last session that there had been only two or 
three absences. This in itself speaks for what he had to offer. 
Pointing out that we often wonder what the matter is with 
the other fellow, Dr. Rose showed us that it is not always the 
other fellow who is wrong, but more often the wrong is with 
ourselves. 

Stressing the physical, mental and spiritual development 
of the adolescent, Mrs. Reamon guided the group interested 
in junior high pupils. 

A course on music appreciation, led by Mr. Dolphin, in- 
cluded the learning of new hymns and several Negro 
Spirituals. 

To try to report on each class would be difficult and space 
does not permit. However, with leaders such as Dr. and 
Mrs. Reamon, Dr. Rose, Professor MacLean, Miss Andrews, 
Miss Winchester, Mrs. Wyman and Earl Dolphin one 
might well know what to expect. We have real experts in 
the Universalist Church and let no one deny that. Those 
who were responsible for planning the educational program 
of the Institute gathered together these experts and brought 
them to Ferry Beach. Those who came as delegates could 
not possibly have gone home without having gained much 
valuable knowledge from these leaders. 

This session marked the second year of the new system 
under which the Institute now operates. Starting in 1942, a 
person could take two courses during a one-week institute, 
then fulfill certain requirements during the year in his own 
church. This would be followed by another week at an 
Institute and two more courses which, when completed, 
would allow the individual to receive the first recognition 
certificate. In order to receive the second recognition cer- 
tificate one must complete a program of personal religious 
growth for a period of at least a year; complete eight organ- 
ized units of leadership education equivalent to eight fifty- 
minute class sessions; and also complete at least one year of 
successful leadership in a position of responsibility in church 
work. Those who received the first recognition certificate 
were: Mrs. Blanche Prebble, Auburn, Maine; Miss Ethel 
Williams, Lynn, Mass.; Mrs. C. T. Thayer, Norwich, Conn.; 
Mrs. Miriam DeWolfe, Medford, Mass.; Mr. Ralph S. Emer- 
son, Everett, Mass.; Miss Vivian Dodge, Barre, Vt.; Mrs. S. 
A. Farr, W. Paris, Maine; Mrs. Ellanor M. Forsyth, Malden, 
Mass. 

In addition to these there are fifty-three who completed 
work and received either one or two credits this year. 

Junior credit was granted to the following who are under 
sixteen years of age and not qualified to receive full credit: 
Helen Knight and Joyce Arsenault, Marlboro, Mass.; 
Barbara and Betty-Jean Hodgdon, Waltham, Mass.; Eleanore 
Hodson, Palmer, Mass.; Marjorie Jones and Elly Stohl, New 
Haven, Conn.; Christine McKenney, Auburn, Maine; Barbara 
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Ann Richardson, Norway, Maine; Leroy Dyment, W. Paris, 
Maine; Carolyn Reamon, Syracuse, N. Y. 

There were four who received diplomas for having com- 
pleted the four year course sponsored by the General Sunday 
School Association. They were Mrs. C. A. Wyman, Law- 
rence, Mass.; Mrs. O. H. Perry, Portland, Maine; Mrs. Arthur 
I. Olson, Danbury, Conn.; Miss Veronica E. Collins of Med- 
ford, Mass. This course, which has now been made part of 
the new plan, originally required sixty hours of work through- 
out three different years at the G.S.S.A. institutes. 

These people who come to Ferry Beach come to work. 
They spend long hours pouring over new books and pam- 
phlets. They take many notes. They ask questions. They 
learn. Upon returning home they find themselves better 
equipped to work efficiently in their own churches. That 
we have an institute each summer, such as the one we have 
tried to describe, is something of which to be proud. We can- 
not refrain from saying in all sincerity, that the church that 
does not send some of its workers to Ferry Beach each year 
does not know what it is missing. It is a refreshing and 
valuable experience. 

The Religious Education Institute at Ferry Beach em- 
phasizes, of course, work and study, but there is plenty of 
opportunity for fun. Each afternoon found the beach in 
front of the look-out crowded with young and old alike— 
particularly the young. There were twenty-four children 
present under ten years of age. Starting with Paul Ellsworth 
Lovejoy, who is two months old, and running up the scale to 
Judy Reamon who is ten, it might be said that the children 
carried the week. It was heartening to see all these young 
people. Those who think there will be no Universalists to 
carry on in years to come should have been present. 

Monday evening, after Dr. Rose’s lecture was over, Rev. 
Wayne Haskell, our minister in Concord, N. H., entertained 
the group with blackboard magic. One evening was devoted 
to songs and folk dancing, another to a picture depicting the 
life of George Washington Carver, the Negro scientist, and 
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then there were Dr. Lobdell’s pictures of familiar Ferry Beach 
scenes. Probably Rev. Albert Niles’ dramatization on stunt 
night of a night in a tent will live longest in our memory, 
although Dr. MacLean, in “full Scotch regalia” ran him a 
close second. And then there were Appelton Schneider of 
Malden, Miriam DeWolfe of Medford, Patricia Sangiunitti 
of Barre, Vt., and if we were to mention them all we would 
run on and on. 

Friday brought the annual banquet. Although Bob 
warned us that it wouldn’t be a banquet because of condi- 
tions, we still insist that it was a banquet. Wayne Haskell 
was the toastmaster and humorously introduced those who 
were to demonstrate effectiveness in personality, preaching, 
teaching, sociability and family. A hilarious evening was the 
result with Earl Dolphin leading the singing in his inimitable 
way. 

Graduation took place later as the high light of the occa- 
sion. All adjourned to Rowland Hall where Dean Reamon 
gave a short, inspiring talk to those who had achieved the 
certificates for which they had worked during the week. 
Especially lovely was his tribute to Miss Eleanor Forbes, who, 
he said, “personified the spirit of Ferry Beach.” (Miss Forbes 
has been coming to Ferry Beach for forty years!) The choir 
entertained with a group of beautiful and moving Negro 
Spirituals. Then we wended our way toward the beach for 
our last Friendship Circle where Dr. Roger F. Etz, president 
of the Ferry Beach Park Association, led the service. 

While we were enjoying ourselves, studying, working, 
worshiping together, army planes roared overhead on un- 
known missions; and the little planes of the Civil Air Patrol 
would skim along just above the water watching for any- 
thing that might endanger our freedom or jeopardize our 
safety. 

We met in peaceful surroundings, yet in a world that is 
at war. We had come together to learn to be better Chris- 
tians, we had come that we might learn to help others find a 
nobler and richer life. 


TRIBUTES TO OUR MINISTERS 


MY FRIEND, FREDERIC WILLIAMS PERKINS 
Emerson Hucu LALone 


HE denomination at large knew Frederic Williams 

Perkins as the respected and long-time successful minister 
of our Lynn church, as the leader in the project of building 
our National Memorial Church at Washington and for 
twelve years its minister. Hundreds of Universalists knew 
him as the able logician and skillful parliamentarian who could 
untangle a frustrated convention session and get the kind 
of action the delegates wanted. He was all of this and more. 
Some of us were privileged to know the Frederic Perkins 
who stood in front of the old kitchen fireplace at the Wayside 
Inn and led the boys in lusty singing of “Captain Jinks of 
the Horse Marines.” 

At the inn and in many other small fellowship groups I 
knew the man who, beneath his old school formality, was the 
good companion, whose wit equaled his logic and whose af- 
fections were as strong as his convictions. For nearly five 
years the writer has seen Dr. Perkins nearly every working 
day. He came to the Headquarters offices not as a retired 
hanger-on but as a valued friend and counselor whose advice 
and skill were eagerly and continuously sought by the work- 
ing staffs. On the Central Fellowship Committee, on the 
Planning Counsel, on the directorate of the Publishing House 
he gave himself unstintingly. Meanwhile he found time to 
write several excellent religious education texts and a devo- 
tional manual. It was his happy fate to be busy for the 
church he loved almost to his dying day. 

In the course of my daily fellowship with Dr. Perkins, I 


- learned to know the man and to have for him an affectionate 


appreciation that will always remain with me. He loved 
Maine and Maine folk. And so it came about that I stored up 


and retold to him all the Maine stories that came my way. 
The last time he was in my office his hearty laughter echoed 
through the building over an incident portraying the Maine 
man’s genius for understatement. He had that day returned 
from South Brooksville and the Maine coast which he loved 
so well. The gasoline-rationing situation did him the favor 
of forcing him to make a pre-season trip down to Maine to 
see whether or not he could get a modest allowance of gaso- 
line for his boat, and his joy was unbounded as he reported 
favorably on his trip. 

Those who knew only the Frederic Perkins of aggressive 
ego missed the real man. It was my great good fortune to 
have known him as the enthusiastic Maine sailorman who in 
the midst of his enthusiasm paused to poke gentle fun at him- 
self as he said, “You know, I inherited my love of the sea 
from my wife’s ancestors.” 

The waters of Maine will not see him again. For he has 
gone now on the long voyage. When he embarked he went 
in the spirit of that hymn which he loved beyond all others: 


Our God, our help in ages past, 

Our hope for years to come, 

Be thou our guard while troubles last, 
And our eternal home! 


FREDERIC WILLIAMS PERKINS 
Harry ApAams Hersey 


EVER has it been so difficult to picture as dead a friend 
who was always, and up to the very last, two months 
ago when I saw him, very much alive in every respect and 
with all his splendid faculties. Yet my long-time friend 
Frederic Perkins has been transferred from the visible to the 
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invisible sphere of this “one universe” in which there is no 
“other world.” 

I knew him longer than I knew any other Universalist 
minister, for I heard him preach in Boothbay, Maine, more 
than fifty years ago, when he was a student. His text was 
“Follow me” and his sermon, even then, had the virility and 
the clarity which characterized all his utterances. I was in- 
timately associated with him in the early days of the National 
Young People’s Christian Union, of which he was once the 
president. He had much to do with making its constitution 
clear and correct. He was a steadying influence in the days 
when the convention sessions could be, and often were, 
stampeded by Drs. Shinn and Nash, who believed (and with 
considerable warrant, as it turned out) that nothing was im- 
possible for youth. He was a constant and reliable guide 
through the mazes of parliamentary law, an invaluable coun- 
selor and wise administrator in the formative years of the 
Young People’s Christian Union. 

Exceptional have been my personal relationships with 
Frederic Perkins. He was not only my long-time friend, but 
my: wife’s pastor for many years, and he was one of the 
two ministers (John Coleman Adams was the other) who 
united us in marriage in the Hartford church thirty-seven 
years ago. Through the past seven years he and I have 
been in frequent correspondence regarding certain aspects of 
the history of Tufts College, of which both of us were alumni 
who never left the Hill (except geographically) . 

Many times have I worked with Frederic Perkins on 
committees in various departments of our church life. Many 
times have I heard him preach. 

Frederic Perkins was one of our very ablest preachers and 
clearest thinkers, with an exceptional faculty and felicity in 
saying the most in the fewest words. His discourse was al- 
ways on a high level; in fact so high that even some who 
should have risen to it failed to do so. He never had and 
never tried to have, I believe, a popular style. But always 
one heard something worth saying and hearing, and far 
above the average pulpit level. 

As a fellow-traveler (we were about the same age) 
through more than half a century of our denominational life 
I shall sorely miss the familiar presence and virile personality 
of my dear friend. He leaves a noble record for long and 
successful pastorates in high positions. He leaves, too, 
friends who will miss him as I do. Few have done so much 
for our church in these fifty critical years as did he. It is im- 
possible to conceive of anything like death interfering with 
the exercise and further development of those rare qualities 
which distinguished him. In higher ways than we can, as 
yet, walk there must be work for him to do. As I recall, 
after half a century, that early sermon, “Follow me,” it be- 
comes now not a sermon once preached, but a high invitation 
to enter into, in due time, the same bright, eternal, illimitable 
sphere of life with him. 


FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE CHURCH 
Louis Annin AMES 


ATURDAY afternoon, July 17, I received my copy of 

Tue CuristiAn Leaper and it brought the sad news of 
the death of Dr. Perkins. It was a great shock. On Wednes- 
day, July 7, at my office in New York I received a letter from 
him and at the Universalist Headquarters in Boston on July 
8, I was informed of the success of the major operation that 
day. 

The loss to the Universalist Church is irreparable. He 
served it long in many capacities. I never knew anyone with 
keener discernment and greater clarity of expression. He 
held a unique position as a leader in the councils of our 
church. His warm friendliness and personal charm endeared 
him to his associates. 

His death is a great personal loss. We first met at the 
Young People’s Christian Union Convention of 1893. That 
acquaintance soon ripened into friendship. He succeeded 
me as president of the National Young People’s Christian 
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Union and together we served as trustees of the Universalist 
General Convention, and our friendship deepened into affec- 
tion. 

We shall all miss him greatly, but we rejoice that for 
many, many years he was one of, and with, us. We cherish 
his memory. 


A NOBLE TRIBUTE TO DR. PENNIMAN 
Curnton Lee Scorr 


N the death of George W. Penniman there passes out of 

the Universalist ministry a rare spirit. Since my student 
days I have known Dr. Penniman, sensing the quality of his 
manhood even before I knew enough, or knew him well 
enough, fully to appreciate him. 

He was a man of character, with a fine ethical sensitive- 
ness that marked all his relationships in the community, in 
his professional life, and in his home. There was a certain 
saintlmess in him, a maturity of personality that was the 
product of good stock plus a disciplined and ripened mind. 

Dr. Penniman was a scholar of Emersonian type. He 
was devoted to books, but not more than to men. He knew 
not only history, but the moving, changing world. He was 
familiar not only with the great literature of the past, but 
also with the best of contemporary writing. And, while he 
was never a popular speaker, his sermons were models of 
painstaking preparation and were spoken with a sincerity that 
carried conviction. Always a gentleman and the soul of in- 
tegrity, he hated sham and pretence above all sins. 

Perhaps he was too modest for this sort of world, shy 
among his brethren, and never putting himself forward. He 
never sought or waited for a big church, but willingly took 
hold wherever he could be useful, and served with an ef- 
fectiveness that left the churches to which he ministered 
stronger than he found them. He gave himself without stint 
to his ministry. No interest took precedence over his church, 
and nothing concerned him so much as the good of his people. 

Those of us who were privileged to know him will ever 
gratefully remember George W. Penniman as a saint, a 
scholar, and a gentleman of unusual qualities. 


FREDERIC WILLIAMS PERKINS 


C. Neat Barney 


F I were to characterize Frederic Williams Perkins in a 

single phrase, I should say that he represented that type 
of intellectual and spiritual leadership that made New Eng- 
land thought and culture pre-eminent in the nineteenth 
century. 

He was a leader. With him intellectual curiosity, never- 
ending analysis, and straightforward thinking ripened into 
strong convictions. To him no other course was open than 
to follow those convictions himself and to persuade others to 
do the same. That was his duty and he never shrank from 
duty. Such a man was bound to have a certain austerity not 
always understood outside of nineteenth century New Eng- 
land. 

He was acquainted with the best in architecture and be- 
lieved that our churches should embody the best. He knew 
the best in music and did not willingly tolerate mediocrity in 
selection or performance in his Sunday services. He knew 
the sound reasons for ecclesiastical liturgy and planned that 
each service should have unity and richness. All of this re- 
flected his background and his conviction of the importance 
of the service of worship. 

His appeal as a preacher was not to men’s emotions. His 
uniform success lay in his ability to clarify the thinking of his 
hearers, to interpret life and the universe by the straight- 
forward processes of logic, brilliantly enriched by reference 
to the classics and the best of modern literature. It was the 
appeal of the thinker who believed that the surest road to 
persuasion was by the intelligent, sincere, and honest ap- 
proach. His eloquence was the attempt to convey to others 
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his well-grounded convictions as to moral standards and the 
Christian life. 

To him the insincere or slipshod use of the mind or care- 
lessness as to moral standards was not merely human frailty 
but was a sin before God. This accentuated to him the ob- 
ligation of the spiritual leader. 

He enjoyed the fellowship of his intimates. His conversa- 
tion with them was brilliant, but was largely impersonal, 
unless a human problem was involved. His friends rightly 
respected the sincerity of a man who could not indulge in 
surface trivialities that were not natural to him. They knew 
that he stood ready to make their problems his problems, and 
that he was eager to be of service. 

I have known Frederic Perkins for fifty years. During a 
part of this time I was his parishioner and neighbor. He was 
a frequent visitor in our home and we in his. Our summer 
homes in Maine were adjacent and I went on long cruises 
with him in his yawl which he sailed after the same precise 
preparation and with the same careful performance that 
characterized all his work. I learned to trust his broad and 
sound judgments and his devotion to duty. I knew him as 
a fine type of old-school New England gentleman and as a 
loyal friend. 


FROM CAMP HILL, ALABAMA 
Lyman Warp 


HAD already heard of the death of Fred Perkins through 

the avenue of my daily New York paper. Perkins and I 
were ordained in the same year, 1894. I have known him 
therefore during his entire ministry. He was one of the 
most refined of all our ministers. He had no superior as a 
preacher. I first met Perkins at a Young People’s Christian 
Union convention. I thought then and think now that the 
most brilliant coterie of young preachers that our denomina- 
tion has witnessed during my day was when Perkins and six 
or eight of his close associates were getting into the active 
work. Such men as Fred W. Perkins have always made me 
proud of my fellowship. I am very sure that we are richer 
and better because of the life and ministry of this strong 
man who has just passed out into the silence. 


GEORGE W. PENNIMAN 
Lee 8S. McCo.uester 


HIS is not an obituary, but just a recording of a few 

things one likes to remember about this fine Christian 
gentleman and minister. He started out to be a teacher, fol- 
lowing his graduation from the Liberal Arts department of 
Tufts College in 1879. His teaching was in Stoughton and 
Somerset, Mass. In the latter place he was principal of the 
high school and here he married Miss Alice E. Hale, who 
survives him. Not content with teaching he returned to 
Tufts College and graduated from the theological school in 
1889 and was ordained to the Universalist ministry that 
same year. 

In his preparation for the ministry he exhibited a quality 
that characterized him through life, adequate preparation. 
At college he added to the usual degree that of Master of 
Arts, and was made a member of Phi Beta Kappa. When in 
1923 Tufts College gave him the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Divinity it was remarked by many “a deserved recognition 
of scholarship.” His ministry was not one of startling sur- 
prises but of quiet constructive methods. Two qualities 
characterized his whole ministry; one an excellence in ser- 
monizing and a very human touch for all people. He had a 
quiet firmness of faith that all felt who came in touch with 
him and a clear concept of the great and constructive realities 
of religion. He thoroughly qualified under Dr. Fosdick’s 
phrase “On Being a Real Person”—he was a real person. The 
statement that he had pastorates of considerable length at 
Annisquam, Southbridge, Peabody, Monson and Marlboro, 
Mass., and St. Albans, Vt., does not describe or limit his 
‘work as a minister. In his parishes he was an uplifting in- 
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fluence for the community, and in his quiet way he started 
many movements that still are going on. He had for many 
years a cottage by the sea at Saco, Maine, and near Ferry 
Beach, and many a parson and youth has had a talk with 
him on his piazza on some problem of life and religion that 
has given new vision and courage. He was never dogmatic— 
but his reasoning was convincing and his personality an ex- 
pression of a reasonable faith. He sought for himself a 
broad education and he urged on all the wisdom of a thor- 
ough grounding in knowledge. He set an example of this 
faith in education by sending his four children to Tufts Col- 
lege and by keeping a close contact with them while in 
college and after college. 


WE PARTED WITH LAUGHTER 


Wir.1am CoupEn 


AY I say how sad I feel over the death of Dr. Frederic 

W. Perkins. I am depressed over his loss to our church. 

And I shall go on feeling personally bereft of a kind and 

noble friend. His mind got quickly to the heart of the ques- 

tion, and his own heart was warm. I am glad I can vividly 

recall my last personal visit with him between sessions of the 

Massachusetts Convention at Salem. It was short, on an 

ancient street, and the evening shadows were closing in. We 
parted with laughter. 


A STALWART AMONG US 
Aumira L. CHEenry 


HAVE just read of the death of Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, 

and I wish to express my appreciation of his great contribu- 
tion to the work of our church. He was a stalwart among us. 
Our church, the whole Christian Church, and our nation are 
farther along on the path of free, fearless thinking, of earnest, 
sincere, kindly, effective churchmanship because he lived. 
The Christ way of life glows more clearly because of him. 

It was my privilege to see him at work in some of our 
conventions. 

I am grateful to our Father for Dr. Perkins. 


PRESERVING UNIVERSALIST RECORDS 
(Continued from page 467) 


Further identification of the Camisard (spiritual ancestors 
of the Shakers) as being one of the groups visited by Dr. 
George de Benneville during his visit to France. 

A checking of the vision of the Restoration by Hochman 
von Hocenau with that of de Benneville, they having had 
personal contact during the latéer’s visit to Germany. 

Pietistic and Philadelphian contributions to Universalism. 

The origin of that form of Universalism held by Congre- 
gational pastors in southern New Hampshire, being in large 
measure the form commonly accepted among us since the 
days of Hosea Ballou. What books were in their libraries 
and what was their educational background and _ general 
reading? 

To what extent, if any, did the settlement of members 
of the Winchester family in Cheshire affect Universalism in 
New Hampshire? 

The question of a possible Shaker influence upon Univer- 
salism in the Connecticut valley. 

The above named topics are submitted as suggestive 
rather than as exhaustive. And so we close in hope of co- 
operative response. 


Tf thou art worn and hard beset 

With sorrows, that thou wouldst forget, 

If thou wouldst read a lesson, that will keep 

Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from sleep, 

Go to the woods and hills! No tears 

Dim the sweet look that Nature wears. 
LONGFELLOW 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE THIRD WOMAN PRESIDENT 


To THE Eprror: 

I thought it was only the Hartford Courant that could be 
mistaken, but now I discover that even The Leader is hu- 
manly fallible. 

Here in Hartford we are delighted and proud that Ann 
Postma has been chosen as president of the Youth Fellowship, 
but she is the third, and not the second, in the line of illus- 
trious ladies to fill that office. 

Eleanor Bisbee was the first, elected at Cleveland in 1918, 
and there she began her inaugural address with the words, 
“T am a war measure.” Her predecessor in office, Rev. Hal 
T. Kearns, had gone into the chaplaincy a few weeks before. 

The name of the second must be a matter of historical 
research, for which the original sources are not here available. 
It was either Miss Dorothy Tilden, or Mrs. Dorothy Tilden 
Spoerl, elected at Minneapolis in 1929. (She was Mrs. Spoerl 
by the time the next Universalist Yearbook was published.) 

Hereafter may the spirit of Clio guide your pen aright. 

SranLteEYy MANNING 
West Hartford, Conn. 


PROTESTANTS MUST SPEAK 


To THE Eprror: 

It is encouraging to note that Tue Curistian Luaper is 
to join with the other Protestant journals against Catholic 
pressure groups. 

In view of the activities of these groups and their control 
over the press, radio, and high government officials, there is 
nothing else for the Protestant editors to do if they are to 
be fair with the millions of their readers, the course of truth 
and the future welfare of our Republic. 

We hope you will expose their program for public funds 
to support their parochial schools, free bus transportation 
thereto, and free text books. 

Tolerance, yes, but not at any price. 

Witiiam L. SPENCER 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


WE WROTE OUR PREFACE BECAUSE 
WE BELIEVED IT 


To tHe Eprror: 

“My lord, the archbishop, was an exceedingly avaricious, 
cruel, and vindictive man, but withal very religious,’ wrote 
the. old chronicler. I was reminded of that judgment in 
reading your introduction to the statement issued by the Prot- 
estant editors. Why should you preface such a statement 
with “a note of sincere appreciation of what the Catholic 
Church is doing to overthrow Hitler and Mussolini?” 

The indictment of that church which you sign was drawn 
with much restraint. It hardly touches the Church’s respon- 
sibility for the Spanish infamy, for the rape of Ethiopia, and 
for the crimes of clerical Fascism: in Vienna. What other 
agency or institution has been guilty of greater crimes against 
humanity? Hitlerism is worse, and the Church is not Hitler- 
ism, but it is largely responsible for both Mussolini and Hitler. 
Mussolini had its active support in his rise to power in Italy, 
and Hitler its acquiescence in Germany. In the critical few 
weeks before Hitler came to power did not the present pope, 
then the papal legate to Germany, withdraw the Church’s 
interdict against Catholics joining the Nazi Party? And with 
Mein Kampf before his eyes! Ah, was there a bargain which 
Hitler did not keep! 

The word church has a different meaning in Catholicism. 
When a Unitarian or Universalist convention issues some fine- 
sounding pronunciamento against racial discriminations, no- 
body takes it seriously. Everybody knows that it is not to 
be considered binding on anybody and is merely the senti- 
ments, or sentimentalism, of a lot of elderly people who can 


afford the time and money to meet “to praise the Lord and 
pass the resolution.” Local churches will go along as before 
disgracing themselves with the same old poisonous prejudices. 
Ku Klux movements among Protestants are seldom clerically 
inspired, and then only by freaks and not bishops, and the 
clergy have little influence in Protestantism. 

Exactly the reverse is true in Catholicism. The Catholic 
laity are remarkably tolerant but, in most Catholic coun- 
tries, more or less anti-clerical. The official teaching of the 
Church is that the voice that speaks from the altar is the 
voice of the Church and the voice of the Church is the voice 
of God. Protestantism is a protest against that conception 
of the church. In Catholicism he who sets his own judg- 
ment against that of the hierarchy is not a good Catholic. In 
Rome the chair of St. Peter is as totalitarian as the seat of 
Caesar; and it was Alfred Tennyson who asked, “Rome of 
Caesar, Rome of Peter, which was crueler? Which was worse?” 

Ernest M. WuItESMITH 
Blaine, Wash. 


DEAN SKINNER’S GREAT SERMON 


To rue Eprror: 

The sermon by Dean Skinner on truth and freedom which 
appeared in the first issue of Toe Curist1an Leaver of July 
is a masterpiece of thought, expression, and inspiration. Some- 
body who knows who gets up that collection of the ten best 
sermons of the year ought to send that one in—if that series 
is still being published. Thank you for your issue of it! 

Wituiam CoupEN 
Concord, Mich. 


PRAISE THAT STRENGTHENS 


To rue Eprtor: 

One hesitates to repeat this word of thanks every year, 
lest it seem trite, but I do enjoy greatly Tue Leaver, and find 
its viewpoints on public matters both as to domestic and 
foreign policies extremely fine, wise and helpful. Your state- 
ments as to India, and as to the church in wartimes, in my 
judgment are exactly right. And the touches of humor are 
refreshing. 

Austin Rice 
First Congregational Church, Wakefield, Mass. 


THE SPANISH LOYALISTS 


To THE Eprror: 

Anyone who exposes the work of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the defeat of the Spanish Republic is a friend of 
mine. When I say the Roman Catholic Church I mean 
established clericalism, not the great Catholic cultural tradi- 
tion, and so forth. 

James W. McKnicutr 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


ST. LAWRENCE’S MOTTO 


To THe Eprror: 

I am writing away from my books but not beyond the 
reach of the postman, and Tue Leaver is at hand with Dean 
Skinner’s baccalaureate sermon. The good dean’s social 
ethics are, as always, inspiring. But what would the New 
Testament professor say about the meaning of the Johannine 
statement, “Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free,” which Dean Skinner would “challenge” and 
“try to disprove?” Does not “knowing the truth” here 
mean “living in harmony with the will of God?” Hence right- 
eousness does not have to be added to “knowing the truth.” 
It is righteousness. And it brings the highest freedom. I 


think my books would support this interpretation of the — 


original meaning of the saying St. Lawrence took as its motto. 
W. A. 
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A Preacuer Looxs at War. By Daniel 
A. Poling. Macmillan. $1.25. 


More than twenty years ago, Dan 
Poling refused to sign an absolute state- 
ment against participation in war on 
the ground that he could not honestly 
pledge himself “to a specific behavior in 
advance of the particular event, the 
details of which could not be known.” 
Since that time, he says, his position has 
been rethought again and again and in 
principle it has not changed. He attrib- 
utes the lack of forceful statements by 
the American clergy regarding support 
of this war to a fear on their part that 
their words may be distorted in another 
such volume as that one, Preachers 
Present Arms, 
colleagues of the first World War period. 
As editor-in-chief of Christian Herald 
and as a leader of World’s Christian 
Endeavor Union, he has felt the need 
for a forthright statement in support 
of Christian participation in the present 
war. Acceding to the publisher’s invita- 
tion, he has written an essay and forti- 
fied it with a collection of his editorials, 
written and published during the period 
from February, 1939, to December, 1942. 
The book contains many telling points 
but resembles, more than anything else, 
a preacher’s folder from his clipping file. 
Perhaps it has great value on this 
account, but the American Christian’s 
desire for a religious “white paper” is 
not met by this book. 

The most striking paragraph is a quo- 
tation from Newtopia by P. W. Wilson: 
“A conscientious objector who wishes to 
follow Jesus and receive the exemption 
from military service which was granted 
to him without his ever having to ask 
for it, has only to live as He lived, has 
only to be ready to dies as He died. He 
must own no property that others than 
he have to defend. He must sleep under 
no roof that would be blown to bits if 
others did not chase away the raiders. 
He must sail in no ship that others at 
the risk of their lives have to convoy. 
He must marry no wife and father no 
children that others than he have to 
sustain and protect from the vicissitudes 
of war. He must devote his every hour 
of every day, as did Jesus, to helping 
others, and must have no life that is 
outside the life in others. Let him fulfill 
these simple and obvious conditions and 
he will have little difficulty in sharing 
with Christ an exemption from military 
service.” He goes on to discuss honesty 
among pacifists, using the analogy of 
police protection, and concludes: “There 
is no escape (ie. from moral responsi- 
bility). Each of us is a social unit. 
Choice may effect the particulars but 
cannot change the principle.” 

While exceptions will be taken to the 
first section of Dr. Poling’s essay, there 
should be an almost unanimous agree- 
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ment with his thoughts regarding peace. 
He suggests that principles of peace 
must be developed and that these 
principles must not be lost in discussion 
of details. “The only alternative to 
paying the price of peace is financing 
war again and again and yet again... . 
The first call of the churches of America 
should be the call to repentance. . 
But let us not spend too much time 
repenting. . . . To affirm that this war, 
this unthinkable horror, is God’s work, 
whatever the reason advanced and what- 
ever the theology, is just another alibi.” 
America’s failure to share in the respon- 
sibilities of peace after the last war 
contains a lesson which must be held 
vividly before us as we acknowledge the 
alternates of world fellowship or world 
chaos. “Now we know that whatever 
the origin of the quarrel, we have it; 
that with all its dire consequences, the 
overwhelming event is upon us; that to 
keep America out of war, war must be 
kept out of the world.” 

Cart H. Otson 


Tue Horr or tHe New Wortp. By 
William Temple (Archbishop of Can- 
terbury). Macmillan. $1.35. 


“Billy Temple, the human and beloved 

former don of Oxford, now probably the 
first voice in Christendom to those 
outside of Rome, and certainly a voice 
heard in Rome, speaks with practical 
humanity and devout faith to this our 
time and to the days ahead. 

It is the affectionate respect for 
Temple which makes one want to know 
his views on the personal, the social and 
the international problems of the present 
and the future. He literally shows forth 
here blue prints of the living Christ as 
he sees them, and draws them for the 
kingdom on earth, William Blake’s 
Jerusalem, not only in England but in 
this new world. 

The book is a book for pleasant, but 
for definite, study. There has been so 
much small and big talk about the post- 
war world that this concise distillation 
of Temple’s is indeed a needed crystal- 
lization. “We are not fighting so much 
to preserve a Christian civilization, as 
for the opportunity to make one.” 

We stress conciseness of his practical 
and devout humanitarian diagnosis and 
prognosis. Remember, this is not some 
pretty theorizing of the traditional, 
university-bred ecclesiastic, but those 
years at his dirty, smoky Manchester 
Cathedral, make for trusted know-how 
in the prayerful planning of what are, 
of course, staggering, but, under God, 
not insurmountable and _ unsolvable 
problems of war and post-war. 

Proudly, we say, the man is the lens. 
The book is, as I believe Hollywood 
would say: four-star. 

E. C. 


THe SnHepHerpess. By Arthur Went- 
worth Hewitt. Willett, Clark and 
Company. Chicago. $1.75. 


This is the first primer written for 
the minister’s young wife. Dr. Hewitt 
has distilled the hard-won wisdom, 
knowledge and understanding of a dis- 
tinguished career into an outstanding 
text. It deals with the problems arising 
from the special position of the wife of 
the shepherd, intimate and_ personal, 
financial, and her responsibility in the 
church as the usually silent partner of 
her minister husband. 

Cleverly written though it is, with a 
great deal of humor woven into that 
most delicate of subjects, the faults of 
women and how to correct them, the 
effort to be fatherly, the apparent 
assumption that anyone who marries a 
minister is lacking in a bit of intelligence 
or common sense detracts as well as 
provokes. 

The validity of a great deal of his 
advice must depend upon the type of 
parish as well as the character or train- 
ing of the woman. Many parishes think 
her presumptuous when she assumes any 
of the minister’s functions; she should 
talk to the sick, bereaved, or the way- 
ward adolescent as a friend or not at 
all. 

He scarcely mentions the delicate 
service, peculiar to her, of evaluating 
and interpreting the women of the parish 
for her husband, not in the sense of 
gossip or criticism but of knowing 
abilities and influences. 

He neglects the additional problems 
created when the shepherdess is also 
a mother. She and her husband must 
do some straight thinking and then 
draw the line between parish and home 
duties. It takes budget juggling and 
a fine judgment when the presence of 
the shepherdess is expected but child 
watchers are twenty-five cents an hour. 

This minister’s wife rebelled at the 
apparent lack of rights or privileges that 
should be hers as an individual. Hewitt 
admits her husband should see that she 
takes care of her health. It would seem 
that her only function were that of 
making her husband effective, which 
makes this text book model even more 
colorless than a lot of ministers’ wives. 
She needs sound advice on how to win 
a somewhat normal life for her family, 
which frequently is a much greater 
problem than how to preside, make 
speeches, or teach church school. 

Mastery of the book will aid any 
shepherdess. It should be required read- 
ing also for every woman of her con- 
gregation. 

Mrs. Rosert Stier 
Mrs. Harmon Gear 
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A SERVICE CARD FOR 
PROGRAM PLANNING 


The following Service Card has been 
received from the Women’s Guild of the 
Church of the Restoration, Philadelphia. 
Perhaps it will help you in your plan- 
ning for the coming year: 

What Do You Think Your Program of 

Women’s Activities Should Include? 
Directions: 

Place a check in front of each activity 
you think should be included in your 
program of women’s activities. 

Place a second check in front of the 
five activities you prefer most. 


1.—Study and discussion of how women 
should support the church. 

2—A study of how I can _ balance 
failure and success. 

3—More opportunity for women to 
meet, talk and have a good time 
in the church. 

4—A discussion of ways to give the 
best one has through his life work. 

5.—An organized effort for women to 
assist in changing conditions for 
the underprivileged people. 

6—A course on “What Universalists 
Believe.” 

7—A study of peace after the war. 

8—What standards and ideals should 
church women have? 

9.—Instruction on how to carry on 
religious training in the home. 

10.—More training in meditation and 
personal devotions. 

11.—A discussion of whether war means 
that Christianity has failed. 
12—Organization of projects for women 

serving the church. 
13.—Provisions for more study of the 
Bible. 
14.—A discussion of what loyalty to the 
country should be in time of war. 


PROGRESS IN BEVERLY 


The second annual meeting of the 
Women’s Association of Beverly, Mass., 
was held the evening of May 26, 
preceded by a box-lunch supper with 
dessert and coffee provided by the hospi- 
tality committee. An entertainment con- 
sisting of quizzes and an old-fashioned 
spelling bee caused much merriment. 

The annual meeting was presided over 
by Mrs. George S. Day, president. 
Reports showed a successful year with 
many activities undertaken for the first 
time. A draft of the new constitution 
and bylaws was submitted with final 
action to be taken at the first meeting in 
the fall. As one step toward the form- 
ing of a unified group of parish women, 
the Ballou Circle formally dissolved, all 
members becoming active members of 
the Women’s Association and its presi- 
dent, Mrs. Elizabeth Simmons, was made 
president of the larger organization. 


THE CHURCH IN ACTION* 


The Couneil 


The Council is composed of the heads 
of all the auxiliary organizations of the 
church with a member of the board of 
managers, elected by the congregation, 
as chairman. The function of this 


department is to co-ordinate the work of 


the allied groups. Frequent meetings 
are held at which every auxiliary group 
is represented. Plans are made for pro- 
grams distributed over the year, and 
conflicts of dates thus avoided. The 
Council chairman has the responsibility 
of assigning the use of rooms at the 
church for all meetings. He makes a 
monthly report to the board of managers 
and a written report to the annual 
church meeting. The monthly calendars 
on the bulletin board indicate the plan- 
ning work done by the Council. 


*Article taken from a recent issue of The 
Cape Ann Universalist, edited by Dr. Clinton 
L. Scott of Gloucester, Mass. 


SUMMER IN THE DOORYARD 


Through the long summer days runs 
a-vein that is all feeling, all an unthink- 
ing joy. You lie, perchance, on the 
restful grass and look up into an apple 
tree. You feel uplifted, glad, and 
capable of great things. You only see 
a canopy of green leaves which clothe 
old gnarled and crooked limbs. To be 
sure the leaves are of a soft green color; 
they shade pleasantly as the wind lifts 
and turns them, and they show a bit 
of blue sky in the open spaces. The sky 


Now soft at midday, azure blue, 
With fleecy waves of white, 

As where an angel lightly flew, 
And traced his winged flight. 


The little green apples are among the 
leaves, hardly visible now, but steadily 
growing into ripe, red, sunshiny apple- 
hood. 

You think what a grand tree this is 
that early in the spring shakes out its 
sweet flaky blossoms of pink and white 
and till late in autumn is a delight and 
treasure of good to the eye and store. 
You feel how the warm air and light 
are softened, coming through the boughs 
o’erhead, and how. the shadows play on 
the grass, and not the shadows, but the 
rays of sunlight that stray down into the 
grass shadows. And you feel just the 
bigness of the tree at first; then so many 
trees that are so like to this, perhaps, 
yet larger and to some tastes finer; then 
the vastness of the space beyond the 
trees. Your heart swells with the great 
dome of the sky that folds down over 
the earth, and the millions of souls 
thereon. And the apple tree fades on 
your sight, and you feel with the great 


human race, which is reaching upwards 
and ever up; and a thousand visions of 
deeds that were done, and of deeds to 
be done, of greatness and of worth, 
of nobleness and of bearing, come to 
your mind through the light woven 
spaces. And if your day is so happy 
and your tree so blest, you can see 
beside “the ladder” which pierces the 
blue, and enters into the clear light 
beyond, where the “angels are descend- 
ing and ascending continually.” And 
the mighty struggle that is being fought 
at the foot of the ladder between right 
and wrong in the hearts of all these 
human brothers of yours, and you look 
till the new strength and uplifted feeling 


' you have gathered give you the power 


of seeing the end. You see the angel of 
right prevail, and gladness and love 
break forth in a song of rejoicing that 
shall fill the heavens and the earth and 
be in the uttermost parts of the sea. 

You may not put your prophecy into 
words, but it shall help you in the times 
to come—in the hour of temptation, of 
sore need; the indwelling sense of the 
“times of restitution of all things,” shall 
come to you with help-giving and over- 
coming power. 

And why does the grass and the apple 
tree, that are only common bits of glad- 
ness that almost anyone can and does 
have, bring you the highest joy of 
summer—the joy that is a strength for 
the future? Because the common things 
are chosen to put to shame things far 
sought. Because, if the mind is recep- 
tive, there are songs of summer singing 
everywhere that the light and sunshine 
come—in the garden or by the open 
window, by the sea and on the moun- 
tain top. Let us open wide the windows 
to our souls, that there may enter in the 
uplifting, the prophecy of glad things to 
come—and ‘the strength to do our share 
in the work—to which the whole creation 
moveth. 

Sretta Morse Livsey 
Doolittle Home, Foxboro, Mass. 


VACATION SCHEDULE 


Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, president of The 
Association of Universalist Women, is 
spending a few weeks with her parents 
in Palm Beach, Florida. 

Miss Ida M. Folsom, executive direc- 
tor of The Association of Universalist 
Women, who has already enjoyed a part 
of her vacation at her home in Maine, 
will be away from the office the last 
week in August and the first one in 
September. 

Miss Dorothy Thomas, office secre- 
tary of The Association of Universalist 
Women, will be on vacation from August 
7 to 23. She will visit with relatives in 
Lewiston, Maine. 


AUGUST 7, 1943 
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Church Schools and Religious Bdcestion 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


LOOKING AHEAD 
Religious Education Week 


How can workers in the church’s 
teaching program get off to the best 
start for the new church school year? 
How round up the irregulars and ab- 
sentees? How replace those teachers 
who have moved away? How get home 
and church into full co-operation in 
Christian nurture? How develop enthu- 
siasm and loyalty? How get in those 
newcomers to the community? How 
“reach every person with Christian 
teaching?” How co-operate with the 
public schools and other constructive 
agencies? The observance of Religious 
Education Week, set forth in a new 
bulletin, is the best answer to such ques- 
tions. The bulletin has been prepared 
by the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, and is entitled Re- 
ligious Education Week, Thirteenth 
Annual Observance, September 26 
through October 3. It may be secured 
by writing to the General Sunday School 
Association, at 5 cents a copy. 

“Community Foundations” is the 
theme selected for this year’s observance, 


and a suggested calendar runs as 
follows: 
Sunday, September 26, Church and 


Church School—emphasis on personal 
Christian character. Feature: Home 
Coming Sunday. 

Monday, September 27, Church and 
Church School—emphasis on Chris- 
tian leadership. Feature: local church 
workers’ conference. 

Tuesday, September 28, Home and Fam- 
ily—emphasis on Christian family life. 
Feature: Family-Night-at-Home. 

Wednesday, September 29, The Chris- 
tian Community—emphasis on inter- 
church fellowship. Feature: an inter- 
church meeting. 

Thursday, September 30, Community— 
emphasis on united action of all 
churches. Feature: a planning con- 
ference on united Christian action. 

Friday, October 1, Community—empha- 
sis on the total community. Feature: 
a reception for public school staffs 
given by church school staffs. 

Saturday, October 2, Church and Com- 
munity—emphasis on youth’s place in 
church and community. Feature: a 
community youth council or fellowship 
meeting. 

Sunday, October 3, Church—emphasis 
on the world Christian community. 
Feature: World Communion Sunday. 


Local church observance includes the 
holding of a carefully planned workers’ 
conference which previews the year’s 
work, lays plans to meet new problems, 
and sets goals for the year. Promotion 
of a parish-wide Family-Night-at-Home 
is also suggested. A recognition service, 


or dedication of parents and _ teachers 
may be a part of the Sunday’s service. 
A parish roll call is suggested. 

For community observance, the bulle- 
tin makes the following stggestions: 
“First, get a representative committee 
to decide upon the type of observance 
your community wants; then start plans 
for it early. In your planning remember 
that when local churches agree to do the 
same thing at the same time, that is 
co-operation. Use every available means 
of promotion—radio, newspapers, de- 
nominational and local church channels, 
posters and letters. Plot the community 
schedules to meet the specific needs not 
being met by local church groups. An 
every-home visitation may be carried 
out on a single Sunday afternoon by 
teams representing all the churches on 
a plan interdenominationally adminis- 
tered.” 

Religious Education Week offers a 
way of meeting this critical hour in our 
history with the best program of Chris- 
tian teaching we have ever had. 


SUMMER PLANNING 


The new Plan Book for leaders in 
Universalist churches makes the follow- 
ing suggestions for summer planning in 
the church school: evaluate last year’s 
program, secure needed teachers, prepare 
church school prospectus, plan some 
advance steps, go over church school 
rooms, and place order early for new 
supplies. This is the time to make these 
six efforts for next month’s season. 

At a workers’ retreat the 1943-44 pro- 
gram may be set up, workers’ confer- 
ences may be planned, standards for 
teachers discussed, home co-operation 
planned, and details for the effective 
work of the year. 

Perhaps your workers’ staff has been 
depleted. Now is the time to secure 
new teachers, giving them the course of 
study, with other helpful books and 
magazines. If possible, gather together 
those teachers who have attended sum- 
mer institutes, so that their reports and 
recommendations may be heard and in- 
corporated into the new plans. 

A printed prospectus, outlining aims 
of school, listing classes, leaders, courses 
of study, is very helpful. It should be 
ready for circulation in September and 
placed in the hands of every person in 
the parish. 

Since each year some new plan may 
be tried, consider some of the needed 
advance steps in your church and try 
to include those most needed. Perhaps 
your church needs a junior choir, and 
this year a leader may be found. Or it 
may be that offering envelopes for every 
child will help all to assume their share 
in regular giving. Finding new families 
in the parish may be the most needed 


emphasis, or providing a teacher for a 
parents’ class. 

Equipment is another matter for sum- 
mer planning. This may take the form 
of beautifying rooms, cleaning cup- 
boards, providing a new worship center, 
or a framed picture for the room, new 
screens, a workers’ library, or paint for 
chairs or walls. Simply airing out the 
rooms and placing flowers and _ fresh 
curtains goes a long way toward start- 
ing the new year right. 

And finally, plan to send in your order 
for new church school books and ma- 
terials early, so that there may be no 
delay in starting. When ordering include 
guides for teachers’, as well as pupils’ 


books. 


FOR CHILDREN’S 
SUMMER READING 


Tommy Two-Wueets. By Robert N. 
McLean. Friendship Press. $1.00. 


This book tells the story of an English 
refugee who comes to America to make 
his home with his uncle and aunt in 
California. His uncle gives him a “bike,” 
and he gets a paper route. The people 
he meets on his route are of many differ- 
ent nationalities and the things they tell 
him are educational and are far more 
interesting than a geography book. Some 
of the people he meets are German, 
Mexican, Japanese, Italian and Spanish. 

Tommy’s mother is an ambulance 
driver, and his father is in the R.A.F. 
in England. Tommy received a letter 
from his mother saying that his father 
did not return from the last raid and 
they believed he was dead. In the end, 
however, Tommy’s father is found and 
both of Tommy’s parents come to Amer- 
ica on a secret mission for their govern- 
ment. 

Tommy Two-Wheels’ real name is 
Tommy ‘Terwilliger, but he went to 
school the first day on his new bicycle 
and the kids could not say Terwilliger, 
so they called him Two-Wheels and the 
name stuck. At first Tommy did not 
like the name, but he learned that it was 
all in fun, so he did not mind it after 
a while. 

Tommy’s best friend, Taro, was 
evacuated when the Japanese bombed 
Pearl Harbor. Taro was a Japanese 
boy. Taro gave Tommy his dog, 
“Kobe,” because “Kobe” was an Amer- 
ican dog. 

Jean FauiKner (aged 12) 

(P.S. I liked the book very much.) 


Note: Tommy Two-Wheels is the new 
junior reading book on the general sub- 


ject, “The Church and America’s 
Peoples,” world friendship emphasis for 
this year. It is accompanied by a 


Junior Teacher’s Guide by Elizabeth 
Hoffman Rose. 25 cents. 
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DR. BROWN AT EIGHTY YEARS 


Dr. Martin M. Brown 


Dr. Martin M. Brown, the oldest phy- 
sician of North Adams, Mass., was 
eighty years old on July 13, 1943. 
The First Universalist Society took the 
lead in a celebration. The North Adams 
Transcript of July 14 carried a well- 
written story of Dr. Brown’s career and 
called him “one of the most’ beloved 
citizens of the city.” A three-column 
picture shows Dr. Brown standing be- 
tween two of his brothers and another 
picture shows the mayor of the city and 
an officer of the Kiwanis Club carrying 
in a huge birthday cake presented by 
the club and cut at the celebration in 
the Universalist church. 

G. Clarence Hadley, moderator of the 
church, presided at the celebration, Her- 
bert B. Clark spoke for the Kiwanis 
Club and Boy Scouts, a concert fol- 
lowed and then Dr. Brown spoke in his 
happiest vein. 

Dr. Brown is still in active practice. 
His common sense and _ inexhaustible 
kindness, it is said, make him a valu- 
able adviser. “He heals by his personal- 
ity as well as by his medicines.” He is 
intensely interested in civic affairs and 
has taken the lead in promoting many 
improvements in North Adams. His 
church is one of his major interests. 

Dr. Martin M. Brown was born in 


Jacksonville, Vt., July 13, 1863, the 
son of Russell D. and Eliza Millard 
Brown. He did the four years’ course at 
the Drury high school in two years, grad- 
uating in 1886. He was graduated from 
Rush Medical College in Chicago, IIl., 
in 1888. He interned in Chicago, gained 
valuable experience as head of a hospital 
in a mining community and located in 
North Adams in 1891. On July 3, 1894, 
he was married to Mary Blakeslee. It 
was the first marriage service held in 
what was then the new Universalist 
church. 

For forty-eight years Dr. Brown has 
been superintendent of the Sunday 
school of his church. He is deacon and 
chairman of the church council. He is 
a familiar figure at state and national 
gatherings of the church. 

Commenting on Dr. Brown’s interest 
in civic affairs, the North Adams Tran- 
script said: 

“Dr. Brown is one of the most civic 
minded men of the city. He is the 
champion of every cause whereby some 
benefit may be derived by citizens and 
especially children. His generous con- 
tributions to these causes have made 
possible many happy hours for small 
children. His interest in recreational 
affairs is keen and the recent up-to-date 


development of a city-sponsored play- 
ground movement has his wholehearted 
approval. Not only children but entire 
families and adults as well have felt his 
generous assistance. The matter of 
prescribing for bodily ills is often accom- 
panied by sympathetic advice and other 
help that brings spiritual comfort as well 
as physical cure. In his long career 
Dr. Brown has made many friends. His 
vitality, which is amazing, his cheerful 
smile, his words of comfort or witty 
banter, make him sought after as a 
friend and counselor as well as physician. 
A great lover of flowers, Dr. Brown finds 
time to saunter in his garden, finding 
there a relaxation from the cares of the 
day.” 

A concert was presented in the church 
auditorium under the direction of the 
church organist, Mrs. Clyde H. Carley. 
Solos were given by Mrs. W. H. Ander- 
son, Miss Nan Ross and Lawrence Y. 
Madison. The entire gathering sang the 
popular “Happy Birthday” song, after 
which Dr. Brown spoke, expressing his 
great joy at the recognition given his 
birthday. He recounted many interest- 
ing episodes of his life, which has been 
long, fruitful and compassionate. 


NEWS FORM THE CHURCH 
AT DENVER, COLORADO 


The last service for the summer was 
held on July 11 with the largest at- 
tendance for the Sunday before vacation 
since the present pastorate. The increase 
was largely due to the attendance in 
a body of the Young Adult Discussion 
Club, many of whose members have no 
other connection with the First Uni- 
versalist Church. The minister, Rev. 
Conard B. Rheiner, preached on “These 
Things Are Also Needful.” 

Following the service the Young 
Adult Discussion Club went to Filhus 
Park in the nearby Rockies for a picnic. 
The menu included real steak cooked in 
the open-air fireplace. Activities in- 
cluded soft. ball, a hike and a songfest. 
The group returned to Denver by way 
of Lookout Mountain where, at a height 
of over 7,000 feet, Denver’s lights could 
be seen ten miles away. 

Groups will meet at least one night 
a week during the summer to recondi- 
tion the kitchen, clean the walls and 
ceiling of the basement and renovate the 
plant generally. The house committee, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Richard 
Merrill, is supervising this labor of love. 

During the summer the Universalist 
Youth Fellowship is co-operating with 
the Channing Club of the Unitarian 
church in sponsoring a hospitality pro- 
gram for servicemen every Sunday 
evening. ; 

Regular services will begin again on 
September 5. 


| 
. 
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ENGAGEMENT OF MISS METZ 


Rev. and Mrs. William J. Metz of 
Central Square, N. Y., announce the 
engagement of their daughter, Harriet 
Pauline, to Pvt. Edward Armbruster of 
Amityville, Long Island, N. Y. 

Miss Metz has always been active in 
Sunday school and young people’s work 
of the several churches served by her 
father. She will also be remembered by 
Ferry Beachers as she spent several 
summers at that popular gathering place 
for Universalists. She was a member 
of the class of 41 at St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, and the next year did post 
graduate work at Oswego State Teach- 
er’s College at Oswego, N. Y. For the 
past year she has taught at Brighton 
School No. 1 in Rochester, N. Y., and 
will return there in September. 

Mr. Armbruster was in his third year 
at Oswego State Teacher’s College spe- 
cializing in Industrial Arts when called 
into the Army Air Force. At present 
he is taking his preliminary flight train- 
ing at the University of Vermont at 
Burlington. 


VACATION CHURCH SCHOOLS 
IN THE WEYMOUTHS 


Following a survey of two new hous- 
ing developments in North Weymouth, 
Mass., in which a better than fifty per 
cent Protestant constituency was dis- 
covered, the Third Universalist Church, 
Rey. William E. Gardner, pastor, in- 
itiated a vacation church school which 
has proved most successful. 

The school was under the general 
direction of A. Edwin Grimes, state field 
and parish worker for the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention, and Mrs. G. W. 
Cobbs of the local church. Sixteen 
volunteers from the church acted as 
teachers and helpers. Eighty-one pupils 
were enrolled in the church, forty-four 
receiving certificates for attendance and 
completion of satisfactory work. Twenty- 
four pupils received certificates for 
perfect attendance. At the conclusion 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Maes. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


of the school a service of worship was 
prepared and presented by the inter- 
mediate group and an exhibit of hand- 
work and notebooks was made. 

The fact that 48 per cent of 
the pupils had no local church connec- 
tion indicates that such schools have 
not only the possibility of providing an 
excellent means of religious education, 
but also give to the church an avenue 
of approach to prospective church 
members and workers. 

Another similar school will conclude 
its program at the First Universalist 
Church, Weymouth Landing. Forty 
pupils are enrolled in this school with 
nine teachers and helpers carrying on 
the activities of the school. 

In connection with both of these 
schools a series of Kodachrome slides 
has been prepared which will be avail- 
able for churches which may be inter- 
ested in developing a vacation school 
program another year. These slides will 
be available through the office of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention, 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


SERVICE FLAG DEDICATED 
AT WEST PARIS, MAINE 

An impressive service was held at the 
Universalist church in West Paris, Maine, 
Sunday morning, July 11. The new 
service flag and honor roll were dedi- 
cated with a program of music. The 
flag was presented by Edwin J. Mann 
on behalf of the church and accepted by 
Past Commander of United Spanish War 
Veterans of Maine, Harold H. Gammon. 
Lester H. Penley read the roll containing 
the names of fifty-three in the armed 
forces, and the address, “Keeping Faith 
with our Armed Forces,” was delivered 
by Mrs. Fannie Cummings, past presi- 
dent of the Legion Auxiliary of Maine. 
The tribute to the flag, by Rev. Eleanor 
Forbes, concluded the service. Mrs. 
Jennie B. Dunham was organist and 
director, Arlene Farr, soloist, and Jeanne 
and Elaine Lamb, readers. 


FOUR SPECIAL SERVICES 
IN FIRST PARISH, MALDEN 

Rev. Charles H. Monbleau, minister 
of the First Parish in Malden, conducted 
four special services during the month 
of June. The first Sunday the gradu- 
ating class of the Malden Hospital 
Training School attended the morning 
service for its baccalaureate sermon. 
June 13 was observed as Children’s 
Sunday. Eleven children were chris- 
tened, and seventeen received awards 
for perfect attendance in the church 
school for from one to eleven years. 
Thirty-two new pupils enrolled during 
the year received special mention. The 
three Malden chapters of the Order of 
Eastern Star were guests of the Parish 
June 20, and on June 27 a service flag 
representing eighty-six men and women 
in the service of their country was 
dedicated with appropriate ceremonies. 

The average attendance for the month 
of June was two hundred ninety. 
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MR. NILES AT AUBURN 


Rey. Albert Charles Niles, son of 
Rev. Harold H. Niles, was installed as 
successor to Rev. Weston A. Cate, D.D., 
in the Elm Street Universalist Church 
of Auburn, Maine, Thursday, July 1, 
1943. 

The service was held in the evening 
and was marked by the presence of the 
father of the young minister, who 
preached the sermon of installation. 
Mr. James E. Philoon led the congre- 
gation in the act of installation and 
Rev. William P. Farnsworth of Norway 
offered the prayer. Rev. Walter E. 
Kellison of Biddeford, Rev. George W. 
Sias, Turner Centre, and Rev. Percy L. 
Vernon, D.D., Baptist, of Lewiston, also 
took part in the service. 

The music, for which this church is 
famous, was under the direction of Alice 
Flood Adams, choir leader, and Barbara 
Brackett, organist. 

The mayor of Auburn, Dr. L. Kenneth 
Green, made a happy little address. 

A reception followed. 


GET TOGETHER 
IN ABINGTON 


About seventy members of the Abing- 
ton (Mass.) Universalist parish and 
choir enjoyed a catered supper served 
at the church vestry recently. The 
tables were prettily decorated under 
supervision of Mrs. Perey Whiting and 
Mrs. Harry Davis. Following the sup- 
per Edwin Adler served as master of 
ceremonies and gave a toast to the mem- 
bers of the choir who were special guests. 
Robert W. Dennis, chairman of the 
music committee, responded and in turn 
introduced Harold G. Chapman, choir 
director, who voiced his appreciation of 
the work of his choir and the co-opera- 
tion of the church. Dr. Merrill C. Ward, 
pastor, spoke briefly and Mrs. George E. 
Gomley led in community singing. The 
entertainment program which followed 
included parlor magic by Ernest Rowe 
and several reels of moving pictures 
shown by John W. Dennis. 


Theological School 


St. Lawrence University 
85th Year 


Courses: 


Combined College—Theological 
(admitting High School Grad- 
uates) 


College-Graduate 
Religious Education 


Fall Term commences Sept. 1, 1943 


Address 


J.M. ATWOOD, Dean 
Canton, N. Y. 
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Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 


Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
The Dean, 
Canton, N. Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


1,000 Navy students, 
Civilian men and women 
in all departments 


For announcement and information, 
address 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


KENTUCKY CHURCHES 
(Continued from page 450) 


I spoke twice at our Hopkinsville 
church on the second Sunday in the 
month. About forty worshipers were 
present in the forenoon, but in the 
evening the audience was small. This 
church maintains a good Sunday school. 
The superintendency and teaching are 
efficient. And here I received a nice 
offering to help me on the way. A large 
army camp is located a few miles south 
of this little city, and I noticed that the 
streets were often thronged with soldiers. 
I regretted that none were present at 
our church services. 

On the third Sunday and on Saturday 
evening preceding, I conducted two 
services at the Consolation church. On 
both occasions about forty-five people 
listened to my messages. This is our 
oldest church in Kentucky, dating back, 
as it does, about one hundred 
twenty years. Removals have reduced 
the membership, but quite a few wor- 
shipers still remain in reach of the 
church, and some of them are very 
loyal. A good offering was placed in my 
hands on the above occasion. 

My final appointment in Kentucky 
was filled at the Beulah church on the 
fourth Sunday in the month. Services 
were held on Saturday evening preced- 
ing, when forty or fifty people were 
present. On Sunday forenoon the 
attendance was near one hundred. In 
the afternoon those present numbered 
twenty-five or a little more. Voluntary 
contributions amounted to about $30. 
Of this amount $6.00 were ordered sent 
to our headquarters in Boston. At the 
present time our church membership at 
Beulah is the largest in the state, but 
ever so many have moved into other 
communities where their influence 
should be felt in behalf of our faith and 
order. 

While in Kentucky the mercury stood 
much of the time near the one hundred 
mark above zero. I was told that it 
reached that point more than once. 
While in the state on two occasions I 
walked at least three miles with con- 
siderable luggage, in order to conserve 
rubber and gasoline. The blazing sun 
seemed to have little consideration for 
a missionary, who had attained to some- 
thing more than eighty years of life on 
this planet. But the sun was doing its 
proper work. 

We greatly need a_ self-sacrificing 
minister in Kentucky. And we want 
an earnest, honest, loyal Universalist, one 
who has learned by experience the mean- 
ing of the words, “it is more blessed to 
give than to receive.’ May I venture 
to say, that no one has ever learned 
about the rich blessings of the Christian 
religion until he has learned to sacrifice, 
even to the limit. If a minister cannot 
be found for a work like that of Ken- 
tucky, we are in a very bad way, our 
years are numbered. 

qfnomas CHAPMAN 
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TUFTS COLLEGE SERVICES 


Tufts College now offers an undenomi- 
national religious service every Sunday 
morning at ten o'clock. The services 
are held in Goddard Chapel with a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the School of 
Religion in charge and with a frequent 
outside speaker to deliver the sermon. 


Dean Clarence R. Skinner, chaplain 
of the college, was the preacher on July 
4, Chaplain L. A. Weed, U. S. Navy, 
preached on July 11, Dean Skinner again 
gave the sermon July 18, and Dr. David 
D. Vaughan preached on July 25. Dr. 
Lee S. McCollester will preach on 
August 1, and Dean Skinner on August 8. 


LOWER WABASH ASSOCIATION 


Little Hickory Universalist Church, 
near Ramsey, IIl., will entertain the 
seventy-third annual meeting of the 
Lower Wabash Association of Churches 
August 21 and 22. Rev. Ernest H. 
Carritt of Clinton, Ill., will be the visit- 
ing preacher for Saturday night, and 
Sunday morning. Ministers of the 
Association are Rey. Edward H. Minor 
of Hutsonville and Rev. Wm. D. Har- 
rington of Metropolis. Mr. Harrington 
is president of the Association. 

Rev. Martin M. Hicks was the pastor 
for more than half a century at Little 
Hickory Church. Its members are 
famous for their basket dinners on 
Sunday, which is a part of the Associa- 
tion’s business of an all-day affair. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. George Thorburn recently re- 
signed his pulpit at Galesburg, Ill., upon 
advice of a physician who felt that a 
rest was imperative. Mrs. Thorburn 
recently entered government service in 
Washington, D. C. Mr. and Mrs. Thor- 
burn are living at Apartment 104, 903 
North Wayne St., Arlington, Va. 


Rev. A. Lynn Booth of Utica, N. Y., 
will be in attendance at the Pastor’s 
Institute, University of Chicago, IIlL., 
early in August and will occupy his old 
pulpit at the Community Church, South 
Bend, Ind., August 8 and August 15. 


Captain Lawrence W. Abbott, a chap- 
lain in the army, recently flew from the 
west coast to Hartford, Conn., for eight 
days’ rest with his family. ; 


Miss May Philip, assistant editor of 
Tur Leaver, is spending her vacation 
with Dr. and Mrs. Rowland Gray-Smith 
who have a cottage for the summer at 
Dr. Van Schaick’s place in Beards 
Hollow, N. Y. Miss Leona Haskins is 
taking her place. 


DON’T COMPLAIN! Mail Direct! 


We do not leave out news. We 
want the news. Our editorial of- 
fices are at 176 Newbury Street. 
Mail to us at this address. 
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Major Elwood J. Way, US.A., of 
Washington, D. C., a member of the 
‘board of trustees of the Universalist 
Church of America, was in Boston 
July 16. 


Rey. Carl H. Olson, D.D., of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., has issued as a pam- 
phlet an address by Gideon Seymour, 
editorial writer for the Minneapolis Star 
Journal, on “Imperialism, Isolationism, 
Internationalism.” 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., preached 
at a union service in the Methodist 
church, Richmondville, N. Y., July 18; 
at a union service in the Lutheran 
Church of that place August 1; and at 
the Methodist Church of Central Bridge, 
N. Y., July 25. He addressed the 
Rotary Club of Cobleskill, N. Y., July 
21, on “Paul Revere.” 


Dr. and Mrs. Emerson Hugh Lalone 
celebrated their fifteenth wedding an- 
niversary July 28, Dr. Lalone, arriving 
in Canton that morning from Boston. 


Rev. Eleanor G. Collie of Philadelphia, 
Pa., was sworn in on July 11 as an 
officer candidate in the W.A.C., and 
is now at Fort Des Moines, Iowa, though 
accepted for Red Cross service abroad, 
there were such long delays involved 
that she enlisted. 


Dean John Murray Atwood was at 
Universalist Headquarters July 27 on 
business for the Universalist Church of 
America. 


Mrs. Edward S. Watkins of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., mother of Mrs. John I. Brooks 
of New York City, a devoted Universal- 
ist, died suddenly July 24. Dr. Seth R. 
Brooks conducted the funeral services. 


Rev. Robert Lewis Weis of Harris- 
ville, R. I., has compiled a mimeographed 
book of seventy-five pages giving the 
names of 918 descendants of Ephraim 
- Otis and Rachel ((Hersey) Otis who 
_ were married at Scituate, Mass., Sept. 6, 
- 1733, including information about many 
of the descendants. He will be glad to 
mail a copy gratis to any descendant. 
A number of the Assinippi, Mass., and 
' Marlborough, N. H., descendants were 
Universalists. — 


Rev. Douglas H. Robbins has accepted 
a call to become minister of the Win- 
throp Street Universalist Church at 
Augusta, Maine, beginning in Septem- 
ber. 


Rey. Frank D. Adams, D.D., of Oak 
Park, Ill., is at Big Portage Lake, Mich., 
- for a brief vacation. 


Rev. Ray D. Cranmer of Santa Paula, 
_ Cal., is now interim pastor at Wausau, 
Wis. 

Rev. W. E. Gardner of North Wey- 
mouth, Mass., has moved into the new 
parsonage purchased recently by the 
ish and located at 81 Sea St., next 

to the church. 
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Notice 


COMMITTEE ON OFFICIAL 
REPORTS 


Since the publication of the original list 
of members of the Committee on Official 
Reports, there have been one or two changes 
in personnel. The committee as at present 
constituted is as follows: 


Mr. Victor A. Friend, chairman, 
Brothers, Melrose, Mass. 

Dr. Thomas H. Saunders, 901 Vine Street, 
Scranton, Pa. 

Rev. Donald K. Evans, 6614 Blackstone 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. James W8 McKnight, 190 Hillsdale 
Road, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Miss Georgia B. Green, 3430 Stettinius 
Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 

Rev. Joseph W. Beach, 72 Pleasant Street, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Mrs. Ada I. Treat, 31 Hutchinson Street, 
South Portland, Maine. 

Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, 9 Hanover Street, 
Concord, N. H. 


One additional member is to be appointed 
later. 

This committee is now ready to go to work 
and will welcome the receipt of any com- 
munications or information regarding Recom- 
mendations which might be presented to the 
next session of the Convention, to be held in 
New York City, October 19-21, 1943. All 
such materials should be in the hands of 
the committee not later than September 1 
and sooner if possible. 


Friend 


Obituary 


FLORA HALL SKILLINGS 


Mrs. Flora Hall Skillings, a lifelong mem- 
ber of the First Parish in Malden, Mass. 
(Universalist), passed away June 21 after 
a long illness. Always among the most 
loyal members of the church, Mrs. Skillings 
belonged to one of the old families of the 
Malden Parish, her  great-granddaughter 
representing the sixth generation of active 
members. She is survived by a son, Joseph 
K. Skillings of New York City, and two 
daughters, Miss Edith F. Skillings and 
Mrs. Dorothy S. Carle. 


PHINEAS WARREN SPRAGUE 


Phineas W. Sprague of Boston, who passed 
away June 28 at his summer home at 
Prout’s Neck, Maine, was a direct descendant 
of Lt. Ralph Sprague, one of the founders 
of the parish-township of Malden, Mass., in 
the year 1649, where succeeding generations 
of the family were prominent and active. 
A large stained glass window in the south 
transept of the present church is in memory 
of members of the Sprague family, and the 
chancel carvings and woodwork were pre- 
sented by Mr. Sprague in memory of his 
parents, Charles Hill and Emeline Winship 
Sprague. For many years Mr. Sprague was 
a generous contributor to a class of young 
women of high school age named in honor 
of his mother, the funds being used for an 
extensive educational and social service pro- 
gram. 
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WILLIAM TERRELL SLAUGHTER 


After an illness of two weeks William 
Terrell Slaughter died June 27, 1943. Mr. 
Slaughter was born at Camp Hill, Ala., 
August 10, 1862. His grandfather, the late 
John J. Slaughter, was the founder of the 
Universalist church at Camp Hill. This 
church is a hundred years old. It has been 
largely sustained through the efforts of the 
Slaughter family. 

Mr. Slaughter grew to manhood through 
the hard days following the Civil War. All 
his life he had- been a farmer. He had 
always been self-reliant and had asked no 
favors. He was a worthy son of his pioneer 
ancestry. 

He married, October 27, 1898, Miss Leila 
Belle Rodgers of Camp Hill. Mrs. Slaughter 
is one of the most active members of the 
Camp Hill church. 

Besides the widow, there is one daughter, 
Mrs. Clinton L. Scott of Gloucester, Mass. 
Three sons also survive. These young men 
are all engaged in war work. 

The funeral service was held at the Uni- 
versalist church with Mr. Lyman Ward 
officiating. 


MRS. EMMA WHEELER 


Mrs. Emma M. (Harrison) Wheeler, 
eighty-nine, widow of Gilbert D. Wheeler, 
died July 17, at Valley Falls, R. I., of a 
heart attack. 

Mrs. Wheeler was born in Woonsocket, 
daughter of Richard and Amelia Harrison. 
She was one of the oldest residents of Valley 
Falls and had resided in the section seventy 
years. 

She was a member of Valley Falls Uni- 
versalist Church and was active for many 
years in affairs of the parish. 

Mrs. Wheeler leaves a daughter, Mrs. 
Winifred P. Rathbun of Detroit, Mich; a 
son, Ellery H. Wheeler of Valley Falls, and 
five grandchildren. 

Funeral services were conducted by Rev. 
Charles P. Hall. Burial was in Moshas- 
suck cemetery, Central Falls, R. I. 


MARJORIE LOUISE JANSSON 

The Universalist National Memorial 
Church in Washington met with a great loss 
in the sudden death of Marjorie Louise 
Jansson, aged fifteen, the daughter of 
Lieutenant Commander Martin E. Jansson, 
U. S. Navy, and Mrs. Jansson. She was a 
beautiful girl in appearance, of noble 
character and of extraordinary promise. She 
was stricken with spinal meningitis 9:30 p.m., 
July 20 and died 3:30 pm. July 21. She 
was a member of the church, the Sunday 
school, of the junior choir of the church and 
was active in the Camp Fire Girls. Not 
long ago she was chosen to speak on the 
radio and as one who had learned early to 
budget her little income and to buy her 
own clothes, she was written up in the news- 
papers. Withal she was modest and unspoiled. 
Her death is a crushing sorrow. 

Besides her parents she is survived by a 
younger brother, Richard M. Jansson. 

Dr. Seth R. Brooks conducted a service 
at Arlington National Cemetery. The 
authorities ruled that it must be in the open 
air. A large delegation was present. 
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Your Church Press Is 


a Guide and a Beacon. 


“Our religious press can be a guide and a 
beacon, a real tower of strength in this mo- 
e 
mentous struggle.” 


—President Roosevelt 


Into homes, churches, college and com- 
munity libraries The Christian Leader 
eoes week after week carrying a message 
of strength and courage and Christian 


idealism. 


We need your continued help to carry 


on the work. 


GIVE NOW 
to the 1943-1944 Christian Leader 
Sustaining Fund 


meme ee ee lc 


TO HELP SPREAD THE MESSAGE OF 
UNIVERSALISM 


Enclosed find $ my gift to 


The Universalist Publishing House 1943-1944 
Sustaining Fund 
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Crackling 


The professor of chemistry was giving 
a demonstration of the properties of 
various acids. 

“Now,” he said, “I am going to drop 
this two-shilling piece into this glass of 
acid. Will it dissolve?” 

“No, Sir,” replied one of the students. 

“No?” said the demonstrator. “Then 
perhaps you will explain to the class 
why it won’t dissolve.” 

“Because,” came the answer, “if it 
would you wouldn’t drop it in—Tit-Bits. 


Hygiene Teacher: Why must we al- 
ways keep our homes clean and neat? 

Little Girl: Because company may 
walk in any minute—The Watchman- 
Examiner. 


“Many birds sing without opening 
their bills,” says a naturalist. Maybe 
we'd feel more like singing if we didn’t 
open ours.—St. Louis Star-Times. 


Among those rounded up by the Ger- 
mans in Holland in their drive against 
subversive activities was a woman ac- 
cused of listening to British broadcasts, 
which the law forbids. 

“Why did you listen?” demanded 
the judge. 

The woman shrugged her shoulders. 

“Well,” she said, “Herr Hitler said 
last October that he would speak on 
the radio from London. I didn’t want 
to miss him.”—Ezchange. 


. 


“How is the Better Farms Club Dar 
ting along?” 

“Oh, some farmers joined and spoiled 
it.”—Eachange. 


Then there was the 1943 office boy 
who asked for the afternoon off because 
his grandmother was playing right 
field—Richmond Times- Dispatch. 


Wife (reading from an insurance pam- 
phlet): “‘A large percentage of acci- 
dents occur in the kitchen.’ ” 

Husband: “Yes, and what’s worse, we 
men have to eat them and pretend we 
enjoy them.”—Ezchange. 


Professor: “Define transparent, trans- 
lucent, and opaque.’ 

Student: “I cannot precisely defined 
those terms, professor, but I can indi- 
cate their meaning in this way: 
windows of this room were once trans- 
parent, they are now translucent, per 
if not cleaned very soon they will bed 
opaque.” —Watchman-Examiner. 
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